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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ree aes 

N the Far East the question of war or peace still appears 
if to hang in the balance, but on the whole it seems likely 
that there will be no war. If Japan meant war, we doubt 
whether she would continue to delay the first blow. Meantime 
the official news of the week is that Japan has received Russia’s 
reply to her remonstrances, but that this reply has not 
been satisfactory in several particulars, and therefore Japan is 
continuing to negotiate. But though we think Japan does 
not want war, and will not begin it, there is always the 
possibility of some chance spark firing the mine. 


The question of Anglo-German commercial relations came 
up in the German Reichstag last Saturday, the Government 
asking for a renewal of the authorisation to continue at their 
discretion the “most-favoured-nation” treatment of Great 
Britain and the British Colonies and dependencies. Since 
1898, when the Anglo-German Treaty expired, the mandate 
asked for has always been limited to one year. But on this 
occasion the Government desired a general mandate without 
a time-limit. Count Reventlow, a prominent Anti-Semite, 
proposed an amendment to make the authorisation end in 
one year's time, and exempting from its operation British 
Colonies and dependencies which ‘accorded the Mother- 
country preferential treatment; while the Free Conservatives 
proposed that the authorisation should be simply limited to 
one year. The Government proposal was supported by the 
Radicals and Social Democrats, but ultimately an amend- 
ment brought forward by the Centre and National Liberals 
was accepted restricting the general authorisation to two 
years. Count Posadowsky, on behalf of the Government, 
strongly deprecated the adoption of any policy calculated to 
promote tariff war; but the most significant contribution to 
the debate was that of the Social Democrat, Herr Eduard 
Bernstein. He noted that, in spite of the preferential treat- 
ment which Canada gave Great Britain, the commercial 
relations between Germany and Canada were as satisfactory 
as could be desired. Those who knew anything of Britain 
would realise that her commercial interests were identified 
with Free-trade. “But if a nation was constantly irritated 
and interfered with in its commercial relations, its feelings 
would get the better of its intelligence, and this explained 
why Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda was beginning to take 
hold of the masses of the people.” 





It is evident that the German Government are taking strong 
measures to repress brutality on the part of officers and non- 








the 98th Regiment of Infantry was convicted on Tuesday of 
ill-treating private soldiers in six hundred and ninety-eight 
cases—in one of which the victim had become totally unfit for 
military service—and of treating his men contrary to the 
Regulations in fifty-seven cases, and was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment and dismissal from the Service. On 
the same day a former non-commissioned officer of the 85th 
Regiment of Infantry was tried by Court-Martial at Rensburg 
for the maltreatment of soldiers inno fewer than fifteen hundred 
and twenty cases, borrowing money without repayment in 
twenty cases, and other offences contrary to the Regulations. 
The evidence of medical experts and many witnesses revealed 
most revolting brutality on the part of the prisoner, who was 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment and degradation, the 
heaviest sentence which has been imposed of late years for 
maltreatment of soldiers. Aneven more satisfactory symptom 
of the determination of the authorities to deal resolutely with 
the evil is to be found in the fact that the proceedings were 
conducted in public at the instance of the prosecution, on the 
ground that a public trial was in the interests of the Service. 


The Austro-Hungarian Delegations assembled on Wednes- 
day. In the forenoon each Delegation read a loyal address 
to the Emperor, who replied with a Speech from the throne; 
and in the afternoon the Hungarian Delegation met to discuss 
Supply and hear Count Goluchowski’s statement on foreign 
affairs. M. de Szell, who read the Hungarian address, ex- 
pressed the hope that the status quo, political and territorial, 
might be maintained in the Balkans. In regard to the 
question of armaments, Hungary was prepared to grant 
everything necessary for the Army, which was also the 
Hungarian Army; but the demands must not exceed her 
economic strength. The Austrian address, which was shorter 
and more conventional, emphasised, like that of the Hun- 
garians, the value of the visits paid by foreign Sovereigns to 
Vienna. After the Emperor had replied, specially referring 
to the efforts being made in co-operation with Russia to 
preserve peace, the status quo, and order in the Balkans, he 
conversed freely with the leading politicians. On these 
occasions the Hofburg is temporarily converted into a Palace 
of Truth. Dr. Kramarz, the Czech leader, boldly maintained 
that the Czechs had a right to speak of oppression; and 
Herr Bianchini, the Croat agitator, in reply to the Emperor's 
complaint that he made a noise wherever he went, retorted : 
“ Who feels no pain makes nonoise.” Itis in these frank inter- 
changes of opinion between Sovereign and subject that one 
realises the immense gulf which separates Austria from Russia. 


Of Count Goluchowski’s statement, described as monu- 
mental by the Times Vienna correspondent, we can only 
notice the most striking passages. The references to the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance were rendered remarkable by 
the emphasis on the pacific effect of the Austro-German 
Alliance and by the coldness of the references to Italy, the 
Irredentist manifestations being described as deplorable. 
The principle and aims of the Austro-Russian understanding 
in the Balkans were set forth at great length, and it was 
stated with the utmost precision that the proposal to create 
an autonomous Macedonia under a Christian Governor- 
General was impracticable. However, Count Goluchowski 
added: “To the saying that Turkey never changes I would 
oppose the thesis that Turkey must change if she wishes 
to live, and that as she has not in herself the power of 
changing, those who have a sincere interest in her pre- 
servation and territorial integrity must manage it for her.” 
Finally, Count Goluchowski entered on a long vindication of 
the right of veto possessed by the house of Hapsburg and 
exercised at the last Conclave. Though not based on a fixed 
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law or expressly recognised by the Church, it had become a 
right by usage; the Sacred College had never raised a formal 
protest against it; and though, as now exercised, it had rather 
the character of a wish or warning, and could not affect the 
validity of a completed election, the fact that it had always 
been respected proved it to be not incompatible with the 
welfare of the Church. In conclusion Count Goluchowski 
gave an emphatic denial to the assertion that Austria had 
been instigated by her allies to exercise the Veto. It is not 
likely that the claims and assumptions thus enunciated will 
meet with unqualified approval in Italy. 


The Timés of Wednesday contained a gloomy account of 
the serious state of political unrest in Russia. Frequent 
murders of officials take place, and even the Social Democrats, 
who are nominally on the side of law and order, seem to be 
adopting terrorist measures. At Baku the Armenians and 
Jews are said to wear mourning and to refuse to visit places of 
amusement as a protest against Russian policy towards their 
people. The Caucasus seems to be very much in the position 
of a hostile country held by soldiers and a small body of alien 
Officials. Russia is so accustomed to disaffection on her 
frontiers that she probably rates these incidents low; but 
even in the heart of the country it looks as if the discontented 
classes were resolved to checkmate the methods of her secret 
police by an equally effective, and even less defensible, secret 
service of their own. 


The Morning Post of Wednesday containéd a valuable 
résumé Of our official and military relations with Tibet, 
which may be commended to the attention of all who wish to 
be informed on the nature of Colonel Younghusband’s Mission. 
The latest news is that the Mission has crossed the Jelep Pass 
and entered Chumbi, the wedge shaped district of Tibet which 
runs south between Independent Sikkim and Bhutan. Chumbi, 
as part of the cis-Himalayan watershed, should undoubtedly 
have been annexed after the war of 1886, in which ease a 
practical road in British territory would have existed right up 
to the gieat mountain wall which is the natural boundary of 
Tibet. It is not intended apparently to make any attempt to 
reach Lhassa, the reported objective being Gyangtse, a town 
of importance situated south of the Brahmaputra. The 
Tibetans are’ rumoured to be preparing to resist our entry; 
but judging from our experience in 1886, they will not be for- 
midable opponents. So far the weather has favoured the 
expedition, though the transport difficulties on the high passes 
have been very great. 


Sir Richard Cartwright, the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, made a remarkable speech at Toronto on 
Friday week. Like other critics, he observed that he could 
not be sure whether Mr. Chamberlain had thought out his 
proposals. If they meant simple Protection, they were inde- 
fensible; if reciprocity, much might be said in their favour. 
“Tf he says it would be a great gain to the nations to ex- 
change goods on fair terms, I agree, and I think it worth 
while to make sacrifices for such an arrangement. If he says 
that Protection hurts countries trading with protected 
countries, he says the truth. If he says he can tax food from 
all countries without increasing the price to the consumer, 
he is wrong.” Great Britain, he continued, was in the 
strong position of being able to force reciprocity on the 
United States, or to stimulate immigration and food produc- 
tion in countries other than the United States, or pave the 
way to a trade alliance between the English-speaking peoples. 
In other words, a preference between Canada and Great 
Britain would hit the American farmer so hard that he could 
not stand it, and the result would be a Zollverein between the 
British Empire and the United States. 


Sir Richard Cartwright is more convincing as ¢ritic than 
prophet. We do not believe that the American Legislature 
would desert the protected manufacturer to help the farmer. 
They would be far more likely to reply to retaliation by an 
export-duty on cotton so heavy as to half ruin Lancashire, and 
to use the money thus collected to give bounties to American 
cotton’ mills. That this would be an injurious policy for 
America we admit; but considering American opinion in 
regard to fiscal matters, can it be said that it is an unlikely 
one for them to adopt? We must never forget that the 


of Protection will in a battle of tariffs utterly rout a comms 
which is strongly divided in opinion on the subject, The 
Americans would dare to go much further in a fiscal way than 
we should. Therefore the game of retaliation is not a safe 
one for us to play with them. 


The Transvaal labour question threatens to become acute} 
political. Last week we noted the movement in favour of a 
Referendum. Now the Labour Importation Association, the 
rival of the African Labour League, has waited on Sir Arthur 
Lawley to protest against the adoption of such a course ag 
involving unnecessary delay and amounting to an impeach. 
ment of the Legislative Council. The deputation pointed out 
that of thirty-one public meetings held in the Transvaal singg 
July Ist, twenty-three had declared in favour of the importa. 
tion of labour. In reply, Sir Arthur Lawley dwelt chiefly oy 
the practical difficulties in the way of applying the principle 
of the Referendum. The Government, he assured the deputa. 
tion, was fully alive to the importance of settling the questigy 
as soon as possible; but as Sir George Farrar’s Motion was down 
for Thursday, no time was being lost. The Times correspondent 
in Johannesburg, commenting on the situation in Monday's 
issue, argues strongly against the Referendum proposal on the 
ground that the Boers would hold the balance, and that 
their casting vote would go to the highest bidder. He adds 
that “some of our politicians [in the Transvaal] in their 
anxiety to procure Chinese labour would think nothing of 
bartering away essentials in order to conciliate the Boe 
element. ..... The importation of Chinese labour must be 
carried through on its own merits.” It is, he concludes, not 
a political but an economic question. But what is to be 
said when those who are in the greatest hurry to settle it 
are the readiest to use political leverage ? 


We publish in another column a letter from Mr. Creswell, the 
able and independent Johannesburg mine manager who lately 
resigned one of the best posts on the Rand because he differed 
so profoundly from his employers on the subject of importing 
Chinese labour. His contention is that the work can be done 
by white men, and that he made this contention good during an 
experiment which he conducted. Mr. Creswell’s reiterated 
opinion, the minority Report, Mr. Monypenny’s resignation, 
and the rapid growth of a public opinion in opposition to 
the importation of Chinese labour—all matters that have 
been made public since the appearance of our article of 
October 24th— make us feel that we were not well 
advised in adopting a tone of pessimism in regard to 
the possibility of any longer resisting the temporary use of 
Asiatic labour. We are glad to find that we were wrong, and 
that there was no need to adopt the position that the intro 
duction of Chinese labour was inevitable, and that therefore 
the wisest thing was to obtain pledges that the resort to 
Chinese labour should only be temporary. Subsequent events 
have shown that the effort to prevent the Transvaal becoming 
even temporarily a yellow man’s country need not be 
abandoned. 


We wish Mr. Creswell, therefore, all success in his courageous 
effort to open the mines to white labour. Our most reluctant 
aud limited acquiescence in the resort to Chinese labour, even 
as a temporary experiment, was given under a misappre- 
hension of the situation. In his demand that nothing 
shall be done without a Referendum on the question 
we entirely concur. We dislike, as a rule, the invoking of 
Parliamentary interference in Colonial affairs; but Parlia- 
ment should, we think, insist that, in view of public 
opinion in the Transvaal, so momentous a step as the intro- 
duction of Chinese indentured labour should not be taken 
without a poll of the people. The Imperial Parliament is a 
trustee for popular rights throughout the Empire, and this is 
eminently a case in which the trustee should see that the 
people as a whole are consulted, and not merely the capitalist 
classes. 


Sir William Harcourt addressed a large meeting of his 
West Monmouthshire constituents at Tredegar on Friday 
week. The most effective part of his speech was that in 
which, by way of comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s “new 
history” of the ante-Free-trade period, he quoted the lurid 
pictures of the misery and distress which prevailed in 





country in which opinion is practically unanimous in favour 


England before the repeal of the Corn-laws painted by 
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Mr Chamberlain himself in 1885, when he had been five | preservation of the country as a nation was much more than 


gars President of the Board of Trade. In 1885, again, 
Mr, Chamberlain declared that a tax on food would mean a 
decline in wages, and would raise the price of every article 
produced in the United Kingdom. Excellent also was 
the exposure of the retrograde character of a policy which, 
by extending the system of indirect taxation, sought to undo 
the work of every Finance Minister since Peel. Amongst Sir 
William's happiest sayings we may note | the epigram on Mr. 
Balfour’s position: “ The Prime Minister tells us he is 
determined to lead. His followers declare they are deter- 
mined not to follow”; and his description of the new policy 
as “a leap into the dark, not a leap into the dark of the 
future, which nobody knows, but a leap into the dark of 
the past, which we know too well.” For himself, he was 
“a Free-trader out and out,” and for the simple reason that 
be had lived long enough to see Protection at work, and 
had been spared long enough to see what Free-trade had done 


forthe English people. 


A great Free-trade demonstration was held last Saturday 
inEdinbargh, at which Lord Rosebery delivered two important 
speeches. He criticised with much acuteness and a great 
deal of wit Mr. Balfour's attempt in his recent speech to shift 
the responsibility for the early mistakes of the war from 
himself and his colleagues. Passing to the fiscal question, 
he declared that the policy of Mr. Balfour was not distin- 
guishable from Mr. Chamberlain’s. “He himself apparently 
says: ‘Go forth, my son, with my blessing. If you are 
unsuccessful, may that benediction keep you warm. If you 
are successful, I shall be delighted to fold you back to my 
arms and to adopt your policy.’” Mr. Balfour’s methods 
were hardly consonant with the usual methods of English 
public men. Lord Rosebery admirably summed up the 
attitude of one type of politician “as a man sympathising 
with Mr. Chamberlain, as a politician following Mr. Balfour, 
and as a business man wanting to know what we were 
going to get from the Colonies in return.” He then turned 
to the main point of his speech, and showed how there 
is no real benefit in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for British 
agriculture. Wheat-growing would be so stimulated in the 
Colonies that the British farmer would have to face a far 
more dangerous and permanent rival. 





Colonial development is a desirable end, but why force it 
on by artificial means? In time the United States will re- 
quire its food supplies for itself, and then will be the chance 
for Canada and Australia to become the granaries of the 
Empire—and at no cost to the British consumer. Lord 
Rosebery dealt shortly with rural depopulation, which he 
showed to have been going on long before the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and with the food-supply-in-time-of-war argument. 
Except in the case of a war with the United States—a con- 
tingency he refused to regard as possible—the United States, 
as a strong neutral Power, would be our surest supply ground. 
Lord Rosebery in conclusion dealt in a broad and statesman- 
like spirit with the Imperial aspect of the question. The 
heart of the Empire must be allowed equal freedom of develop- 
ment with the minor communities attached to it. It was a 
ruinous policy to impoverish the centre to enrich the outskirts. 
Lord Rosebery immediately afterwards addressed a second 
meeting, in which he dealt chiefly with the effect of Protection 
upon the price of food, and the cumulative character of any 
Protectionist legislation. We discuss elsewhere his comments 
upon the influence of the Press. 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Leeds on Wednesday, dropped 
all arguments from figures, and dealt entirely with the broad 


any number of cheques passed through the Clearing-house.” 
It was of little use to listen to Free-trade advocates, and wait 
till we were ruined before we talked of remedies. We must put 
our fiscal system on a scientific basis, and so frame it that it 


| shall meet the vital needs of the present hour rather than the 


theoretic requirements of our grandfathers. “Why should 
we suppose that our scientific economists, that our manu- 
facturers, cannot do what every other country and every Colony 
has been able todo? Now we are going to try to do it.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then announced that under the auspices of 
the Tariff Reform League a Commission of experts would be 
formed to frame a model tariff. “Then, whenever the country 
is ready to give us a mandate, we shall be able to offer ita 
great part of the information which it will desire to have.” 
The people will have had a programme before them, and 
ample opportunity for the full consideration of its details. 
The country was now at the parting of the ways. It had to 
face a new theory of Empire, or give up all Imperial dreams. 
He quoted a letter from Mr. Charles Booth expressing the 
opinion that the new scheme would not add to the cost of 
living of the poor, and that even if it did, it was worth 
acceptance for the addition it would make to national and 
Imperial prosperity. He concluded with an eloquent appeal 
to the sense of kinship. He was in favour of a splendid 
isolation; but the isolation of a family, not of the individual. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who had spoken for an hour and a half, 
immediately afterwards addressed an overflow meeting for 
the space of three-quarters of an hour. In the second speech 


jhe dealt less with the exposition of his own scheme than 


with specific Free-trade arguments brought against it In 
spite of our profound distrust, not only of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, but of his reckless method of propagandism, we must 
record our admiration of the unflagging vitality and extra- 
ordinary mental powers which can enable a statesman of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s age to speak for over two hours on a complex 
subject and hold the attention of his hearers. We may add 
that the names of a number of Mr. Chamberlain’s Commis- 
sioners were published on Friday. With the exception, 
however, of Mr. Charles Booth, the list cannot be said to be 
one which will inspire any great confidence. The Commis- 
sioners appointed in so regal a fashion by Mr. Chamberlain 
are all clever men, and some of them have a considerable 
business experience, but we should imagine that quick brains 
rather than cool heads will be the chief characteristic of the 
Commission, 

Elections were held on T'uesday in the Dulwich divisidn of 
Camberwell and in Lewisham to fill the vacancies created by 
the deaths of Sir J. Blundell Maple and Mr. John Penn. In 
Dulwich Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, the Conservative and Pro- 
tectionist candidate, was returned by a majority of 1,437 votes 
over Mr. Masterman, the Free-trade Liberal candidate. In 
Lewisham Major Coates, the “ progressive Balfourite,” polled 
2,012 more votes than his Free-trade Liberal opponent, Mr. 
Cleland. The results, though leaving the balance of parties 
undisturbed—both seats having been held uninterruptedly by 
Unionists since 1885—caunot be regarded as a proof that 
Mr. Chamberlain is going to “sweep the country,” as his 
adherents allege. We have dealt with the two elections else- 
where, and will only say here that the Free-traders have no 


cause to be depressed by the result. It has been calculated 
that if the Dulwich “turnover” of votes were repeated 
throughout the country, the result would be a loss of 133 
seats to the Government, and in London alone of 21 seats. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. Churton 
Collins, letters from whom appeared in the Times during the 


principles of his scheme. All doctrines must be revised in | .ourse of the past week, are endeavouring to awaken publiv 
time, and Free-trade was not an inspired creed, and beyond opinion in regard to the purchase of the MS. of Milton’s 


the need of such revision. We were losing trade, and were 


“ Paradise Lost,” which, it is stated, will be put up to auction 


being outstripped in the commercial race, and Mr. Haldane’s in London this spring. It would be a subject for deep regret 
panacea of Charlottenburg schools, good as they were in their | ;» ., interesting a memorial of the great Puritan poet were to 
way, was not an adequate remedy. Schools cannot make our be removed from this country. Milton was essentially a 
trading area larger than it is, and it is an increase of area Londoner, and the MS. of the poem, written in London, which 
that we require. We can acquire and confirm to ourselves a Dr. Johnson called “not the greatest of epic poems only 
large trade area by the revision of our fiscal methods. Lord because it was not the first,” ought surely to be preserved here. 


Rosebery said that commercial repose was what the country 
wanted; but if we aim at that we shall get it, and for ever. 
He was not convinced by our alleged prosperity. “To me the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AND THE 
BY-ELECTIONS. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN was delighted with the result 
of the by-elections,—so his chief organ in the 
Press informed its readers on Wednesday. If so, Mr. 
Chamberlain is either very easily pleased, or must have 
given up all hope of getting a general mandate from the 
country for reversing our fiscal policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows that if his mixed policy of Colonial preference and 
general Protection is to succeed, he must sweep the country. 
But can any one who looks at the figures of Dulwich and 
Lewisham culmly and soberly, assert that they give the 
slightest indication that this is what he is doing? When 
a party is going to sweep the country its majorities are 
doubled, not halved, as they were in the case of Dulwich. 
Consider for a moment what it would have meant if 
Dulwich and Lewisham had been wrested from the Con- 
servatives. It would have meant nothing less than that 
the Protectionists were going to be practically swept out 
of existence, and that not more than a hundred Chamber- 
lainite Members would be returned to the House of 
Commons. If the Liberals had won those two Tory 
strongholds, and the same proportions in victory were to 
prevail elsewhere, the Liberals would be about to score a 
greater success than even the Unionists did in 1900. But 
no reasonable Free-traders expected any such result. What 
they did expect was a substantial reduction in the majority 
owing to the split in the Unionist party, and in this expec- 
tation they were not disappointed. In the case of Dulwich 
the reduction was more than they had a right to expect, 
considering the heavy poll; or at any rate, more than 
would be required to defeat Protection if proportionate 
reductions in the majorities of 1895 were made through- 
out the country.—As we have stated elsewhere, on the basis 
of the Dulwich figures a hundred and thirty-three seats 
would be won by the Liberals.—In the case of Lewisham 
the majority was no doubt not reduced as much as we 
had a right to expect, yet even here it was substantial. 
The Conservative candidate did worse than in 1892 
by 402 votes, and on a very much larger total poll. Yet 
1892 was a year in which the Liberals obtained a 
majority in Parliament. To regard the elections as 
encouraging to Mr. Chamberlain because they were not 
won by the Free-traders would, then, be a very great 
mistake. They afford no evidence that Mr. Chamberlain 
is converting the country, but, on the contrary, very clear 
evidence that he is doing nothing of the kind. 


But though we are not in the least perturbed by the result 
of the elections, we admit that Lewisham, at any rate, shows 
that the Free-traders might do better. In our view, the 
lesson to be derived from it is that the Free-trade Unionists 
must take up a firmer attitude and show a bolder front. 
The trend of the elections indicates that in the future the 
official Conservative candidate, whether he calls himself a 
retaliator, or a “progressive Balfourite,” or what not, 
will in reality be a Chamberlainite. But this means 
that the Free-food Unionists must not be content 
with an attitude of negative opposition, but must boldly 
assail the Government candidates. Now if this is the 
lesson for the Free-food Unionists, there is also one for 
the Liberals. They must be willing to make terms, and 
fair and reasonable terms, with the Free-food Unionists, 
and in return for a general support throughout the country 
must do their best to secure their seats to the followers 
of the Duke of Devonshire. That the rank-and-file of 
the Liberals will be willing to make such a compact 
we do not doubt; and a letter signed “Z.” published 
in our correspondence columns—the source of which we 
cannot, however, further indicate—shows that some of the 
ablest of those in a position of authority are also willing to 
arrive at an understanding. Intruth,as soon as the Duke 
of Devonshire can persuade his colleagues and followers 
—as to his own thoroughness we have no misgivings 
whatever—to take the necessary plunge of direct oppo- 
sition to the present Government, we feel sure that a 
concordat can be arrived at. The Liberals naturally 
cannot act till the opposition of the Free-food Unionists 


ae 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Leeds was Oratorical] 
a very remarkable performance, but it raised no fresh 
points for discussion and advanced no new arguments 
One practical announcement, however, was made 
Mr. Chamberlain, and this deserves special notice, Wa 
had better give it in his own words:—* We [ice,, the 
Tariff Reform League] are going to form, we heme 
gone a long way in the direction of forming, a Com, 
mission—not a political Commission, but a non-political 
Commission of experts+-to consider the conditions of oy, 
trade and the remedies which are to be found for it, This 
Commission will comprise leading representatives of every 
principal industry and of every group of industries, repre. 
sentatives of the trade of India and the Crown Colonies 
and the great self-governing Colonies. It will invitg 
before it witnesses from every trade, and it will endeayoyy 
after hearing all that can be said, not merely in regard to 
the special interests of any particular trade, but also in 
regard to the interests of all the other trades which may 
be in any sense related to it—it is going after that to 
frame a model tariff. You know the principle I laid dow, 
at Glasgow was that we should have a tariff averaging 
10 per cent. (a voice, ‘Not enough’) on manufactures, 
and that that tariff should be arranged so as to put the 
highest rate of duty on the imports which have most 
labour in them as compared with partly manufactured 
goods the importation of which does not deprive us of go 
much employment.” We need hardly say that we welcome 
this decision to construct a model tariff. We have 
always felt that there was no danger of the country 
accepting Protection so long as they could see it plainly 
before them, and this we shall get in Mr. Chamberlain's 
model tariff. If the model is fairly set before the 
country, the consumer and the taxpayer will know exactly 
what is proposed, and how various interests will be 
affected. Whether Free-trade witnesses will care to give 
evidence before an unofficial Commission remains to be seen, 
We should imagine that they would hardly think it worth 
while to do so; but that will, of course, in no way prevent 
the preparation of the model tariff. In fact, it would 
probably be better that the Protectionists should be left to 
themselves to formulate their demands. We want to sea 
their whole case, and not a case modified here and there 
in a perfunctory and half-hearted way to meet Free-trade 
criticisms. Let the Protectionists make their model as 
perfect as they can from their own point of view, and when 
they have completed it, place it before the country. Then 
we shall know where we stand, and shall be no longer 
fighting shadows. You cannot show satisfactorily how 
Protection will affect trade when you do not know the 
rates at which it will be levied, or the exact articles on 
which it will be placed. 

Before we leave Mr. Chamberlain’s speech we must 
notice his open and complete failure to meet Mr. Asquith’s 
challenge to produce an industry destroyed by Free-trade. 
It was, no doubt, very mortifying for Mr. Chamberlain 
to be “held” on this point after all his jeremiads,—so 
mortifying, indeed, that we may almost excuse his want of 
courtesy to his opponent. The fact, however, remains 
that Mr. Asquith challenged Mr. Chamberlain to show 
him an industry destroyed by Free-trade, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he was forced to deal with the chal- 
lenge, could only reply by calling Mr. Asquith a lawyer, 
and talking vaguely about the scores of trades he could 
name if he liked that have suffered, and the hundreds 
of mills that have been closed or diverted to different 
purposes, owing to Free-trade. The British public are 
slow, no doubt; but unless we are mistaken, the 
significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to come 
to the scratch on this point will not in the end be 
thrown away upon them. 





RUSSIAN SOCIALISM. 


HE Russian Socialists have managed to put out a 

programme. What difficulties had to be surmounted 
before this could be done it is easy to imagine. It 
has been adopted in a Congress of the party attended 
by more than fifty delegates. The proceedings of these 
delegates were, of course, strictly secret, and those of the 
Committees which elected them had equally to be kept 
dark. The betrayal of a single Committee or a single 





is proclaimed. When that is once placed beyond doubt, 
an agreement will follow as a matter of course. 





meeting would have been enough, if not to break up the 
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nisation, at least to set the police at work and to 
delay indefinitely the meeting of the Congress. The wonder 
is all the greater in that the movement has not hitherto had 
the advantage of a strong central control. The separate 
local Committees have practically been independent of one 
another. They have been like prisoners planning a com- 
munication between their several cells, but ignorant what 
direction to give to each separate excavation. All these 
obstacles have been got over. The delegates have been 
elected, the Congress has assembled and broken up, and 
has left behind it a central executive authorised to 
direct the Social Democracy in ail parts of Russia. The 
first act of this Committee has been to draw up a pro- 
ramme, which has been communicated to the Russian 
correspondents of the Z'imes, in which journal the sub- 
stance of it appeared on Monday. 

There can hardly be a better illustration of the abyss 
which yawns between tho ideas of the average Russian 
and those of every other European nation than the list 
of demands which constitutes the greater part of this 
programme. There are some things in it, as we shall see, 
which are startling enough; but these are only the 
exceptions. All this secrecy of combination has been 

needed in order that a few Russian Committees may 
give publicity to their desire for a Parliamentary Con- 
stitution; for local self-government; for freedom of 
religion, of the Press, of public meeting, of workmen’s 
combinations; for the abolition of passports and of 
restrictions on internal trade ; for the equality before the 
law of all citizens, whatever be their sex, race, religion, or 
nationality ; for the use in the schools of the mother- 
tongue of the pupils; for the right of the citizen to 
rosecute officials in a Court of Law; for the establish- 
ment of free education; for the abolition of indirect taxa- 
tion, the benighted Russian Socialist not seemingly having 
yet heard of either retaliation or Protection ; for the insti- 
tution of the eight-hour day and the prohibition of over- 
time and the employment of chiidren; for compensation 
to workmen for injuries, and old-age pensions; for the 
appointment of Committees to see that all survivals of 
serfdom are abolished; and for the creation of Land 
Courts to regulate rent. 

We have set out this long array of demands because they 
show so well how much there is to be done in Russia in 
order to put her people on anything like the Western level 
as regards either political or social liberty. It isno wonder 
that men should meet in secret and agitate in secret when 
elementary things like most of those enumerated must not 
be pubiicly asked for. It is probable, we fear, that even 
these requests, moderate as they seem to English ears, could 
not have been given to the world except by the agency of a 
secret organisation. If the Socialists had met in open day 
and drawn up the programme, even so far as we have de- 
scribed it, they would by this time have been reflecting over 
their folly in prison. It argues very great blindness on the 
part of the Russian Government to think that discontent 
can be put down by measures of simple repression when 
the expression takes the mildest possible form, and seeks 
for nothing that is not already enjoyed, in principle at 
all events, by every other European nation. This, how- 
ever, is not the point which most deserves notice in the 
Socialist programme. It is the articles which we have not 
yet mentioned that are really interesting, because they show 
with extraordinary clearness the practical weakness of the 
Socialist methods. The programme pledges the Socialist 
party to support the middle-class movement in favour of 
Constitutional reform. Evidently its authors are aware 
that in so vast an undertaking as theirs it will not do to 
reject any allies whom it is possible to secure. Consti- 
tutionalists and Socialists combined will find it hard 
enough to give a Constitutional character to the Russian 
autocracy. But here their good sense leaves them. It is 
active enough to show that they must have associates ; it 
is not active enough to prevent them from placing in 
their programme demands which must make the co- 
operation of these allies hopeless. A middle-class move- 
ment in favour of Constitutional reform will have in Russia 
the same characteristics that it has elsewhere,—caution, and 
a desire to get what is wanted with the smallest possible 
amount of radical change. Such movements often end in 
revolutions; but it is because the direction of them has 
been taken out of the hands of the original authors. The 
Russian Constitutionalists are, we may be sure, fully alive 
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to these dangers. The prospect of them is probably the chief 
thing that stands in the way of their co-operation with the 
Socialists. Consequently it was of immense importance to 
the Socialists to remove the historical distrust of which 
they were the object. They had to show the Constitu- 
tionalists that reform need not end in revolution, or at 
least that a moderate revolution need not end in Jacobinism. 
‘This, we say, was what the framers of the Socialist pro- 
gramme had to do. What they did was to include in it 
four demands any one of which is probably enough to 
create a hopeless division between the two movements. 


The first characteristic of Constitutional reform is that 
it wishes the general character of the society to which its 
authors belong to remain unchanged. Its aim is not to 
convert a Monarchy into a Republic, or a Republic into a 
Munarchy; it does not seek to change the religion or the 
social institutions of the country, to weaken it as regards 
foreign Powers, or to destroy its internal cohesion. To 
propose any change of this sweeping kind is at once to 
make the moderates distrustful of the safety of going so 
much as a step in the direction in which they are 
asked to move. The Socialist programme, with singular 
infelicity, proposes not one of these changes only, but 
ail four of them. Under its action Russia as the Russians 
know it, and as the world outside knows it, would dis- 
appear, and this is certainly not the object of the Con- 
stitutional reformers. From them, therefore, the Socialist 
ultimatum will meet with no less opposition than from the 
defenders of the existing order of things. The first of the 
four demands is the conversion of Russia into a democratic 
Republic, and the consequent alienation of that vast body 
of the peasantry which still distinguishes between the Czar 
and his agents, and thinks that all would be well if their 
sufferings were known to their “ Little Father.” The best 
chance, poor as it may be in itself, of introducing reforms 
into Russia is to bring the Czar to look at things for 
himself, to surround him with Ministers determined to 
keep their subordinates in check, and to use the vast 
reserve of Imperial powers to remove the evils which have 
grown up under the bureaucracy. The mere mention of a 
Republic is enough to make the class which is anxious to 
give this direction to reform repudiate all connection with 
those who have talked of it. To the average Constitu- 
tionalist a Russian Republic is unthinkable, and even to 
men of more imagination it stands for the maximum of 
revolutionary change. The religious fabric of the Empire 
would disappear with the civil fabric, for another Socialist 
demand is the disestablishment of the Orthodox Church. 
The Russian middle class may not be as devout as the 
peasant, but it can hardly wish to see the peasant left 
without Czar or Pope. What is the object, indeed, of 
dictating in advance what the Republic of the future shall 
permit or not permit? The Socialists will not leave any 
liberty of action even to their own creation. The Demo- 
cratic Republic is to be fettered in advance by the dictates 
of an irresponsible Committee. 


Revolutionary as these changes are, they still leave 
Russia a unit. The next proposal does not even do this. 
Russia, like most of the Great Powers, is not a homo- 
geneous nation. Itis made up of many races and many 
peoples. The first act of the Socialist Government, if it 
followed out the Socialist programme, would be to pro- 
claim the right of non-Russian nationalities to sever their 
political connection with Russia. The Democratic Republic, 
unlike any Government that the world has seen, would be 
founded on the right of secession in the component parts. 
There is not to be so much as an attempt to make these 
parts live together in harmony. The establishment of 
Socialism would mean the disappearance from the maps of 
Europe and Asia of the Russia which now fills so large a 
space in them. New republics or new little kingdoms 
would arise in every direction, and the Russia of to-morrow 
would rank with the Bulgaria or Servia of to-day. Even 
if the non-Russian nationalities declined to exercise their 
right of secession, the Russian Republic would have no 
power of defending itself against foreign attack, for com- 
pulsory military service finds no place in the Socialist 
programme. ‘This is the future held out to the Russian 
people, They are not likely to dethrone their Czar in 
order to bring its realisation nearer. 
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THE PRESS AND POLITICAL PERSONALITIES. 


N his speech at Edinburgh Lord Rosebery had an 
amusing passage complaining gvod-naturedly of the 
low view of his character and prospects taken by the Press. 
To him it must be a novel experience to find himself 
out of favour with journalists, for at one time there was 
no man whom they were more naturally predisposed to 
like. It is a great advantage, as Matthew Arnold once 
said of himself, if all people who write feel a kindness 
towardsa man. Lord Rosebery was so brilliant a figure; 
he had so many interests in his life, so many facets to his 
character; he was a man of letters with so taking a style 
and sense of humour; he furnished at all seasons such ex- 
cellent “copy,” that the ordinary writer of articles had 
a predisposition to praise him. Even his opponents 
on the Press for the most part used Lord Rosebery 
as Izaak Walton counselled fishermen to use a frog, 
“tenderly, as if they loved him.” And now, behold 
achange. It has become as fashionable to decry Lord 
Rosebery as it once was to praise him, the central figure 
for the admiration of the Press being at present Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord Rosebery went on to deplore the con- 
version of the majority of newspapers to Protectionism, 
and to declare that, believing as he did in the power of 
the Press, he could not see how the reiteration of Pro- 
tectionist arguments every morning and every evening 
must not make for conversion, or at least that uncertainty 
which is nearly as fatal. We regret, of course, the side 
which many of the chief papers have taken in the present 
discussion, but we are not disposed to rate the importance 
of the fact too high. A good journalist wields a great 
power, but the Press as a whole does not seem to us that 
omnipotent engine of conversion which Iicrd Rosebery 
assumes it to be. ; 


Stated shortly, our view is this. The Press, as the 
disseminator of news, is the chief creator of opinion, and, 
in the second place, the opinions which it expresses very 
largely govern the form which popular opinion is to take. 
The ordinary man is colossally arrogant. On what he regards 
as “a business question ” or “a matter of plain common- 
sense ” he will not consciously allow himself to be dictated 
to by any journalist. In a confused way, after the fashion 
of English politics, he will build up from odds and ends 
of experience and fragments of news which he reads 
in his morning paper a kind of opinion. Now this 
opinion is based, so far as substance goes, on the 
material supplied by the Press, and the form in which 
it appears is largely determined by the manner in 
which the same views are expressed in the papers. 
To provide the raw material for, and to determine 
the form of, popular opinion is to have a chief share in its 
creation. Popular journalism, indeed, to be successful, 
must be in sympathy with popular views; it must lead, 
but not toofar in advance. If every paper in the kingdom 
were to declare to-morrow that unfettered Trade-Unionism 
was a good thing, and to go on declaring it for years, 
Englishmen would not be in the least inclined to change 
their views. We can perfectly well imagine a case where 
the British Press would take one view and the British 
nation another. Such a state of affairs existed during the 
American Civil War, when British newspapers were nearly 
unanimous against the North, while a considerable majority 
of the British people were in its favour. But we believe it 
to be substantially true that the Press both shapes and 
reflects national policy. It cannot create opinion from the 
void, but it can provide the material for it and it can 
determine its form. Any notable political question is 
argued by both sides far more in the words of the 
journalists than of the politicians who support them. 

But in the case of personalities the power of the Press 
seems to us to be comparatively small. In literature its 
approval may accelerate a man’s rise to notoriety or fame, 
but not greatly. Good work will win recognition without 
it ; and in any case it has no power to preserve a reputa- 
tion. Notall the eulogies of all the journalists in the world 
will make men read an author one day after they have 
proved his inferiority. In politics, where success depends 
more largely upon a kind of advertisement, the Press has 
a greater power. It can bring a man into the public eye, 
and give him his chance early. If one man’s every utter- 
ance is reported in “leaded” type, and another’s not 
reported at all, or hidden away among the advertisements, 


: ; , ee 
there can be no question which will be the firg ; 
the phrase dear to journalism, to “arrive.” 42 
having arrived, he may stay there for a little tims if 
bolstered up by the judicious support of the Press, But 
in literature, he cannot stay for long unless he has j 
himself the qualities of endurance. Press support ‘nae 
slightly accelerate success, but it cannot ensure it, and it 
cannot hinder it. No man, as Dr. Johnson said, was ever 
written down except by himself. The saying is equal 
true of politics. No newspaper animosity will ever re. 
vent an able man from coming to power, and no Pregg 
crusade will drive him from it, unless the Press is not the 
creator but the exponent of opinion. The people reseryg 
their right to like or dislike of their own accord ap 
prominent figure, and no artificial Press crusade, in the 
face of what ordinary men think, can ever hope to succeed 
To abuse a man roundly is merely to force him into notice, 
as in the case of Lord Randolph Churchill; and the more 
subtle device of a conspiracy of silence in the long ruq 
defeats its own end. It should, however, be said, in fairness 
to our profession, that a free Press will rarely find itself in 
opposition to the popular admiration for a great statesman, 
It is more likely to come into conflict with current opinion 
by insisting out of due season upon the merits of somg 
neglected leader whom the people are slow to recognise, 


Lord Rosebery may take heart of grace. No statesman 
was ever damned by unsympathetic newspapers. The 
favour of journalists, whether for persons or policies, must 
often be determined by reasons other than the merits, It 
is natural to praise what interests you, and to be interested 
in what makes your work easy and pleasant. A brilliant 
politician, a striking, if fallacious, policy, often require an 
austere journalistic conscience to oppose. Many news. 
papers, to take Lord Rosebery’s example, are for fiscal 
reform, as at one time they were for Lord Rosebery, 
Here is ascheme, new, imaginative, with a pleasant flavour 
of heterodoxy, supported, too, by the most conspicuous 
personality of modern politics. Can we wonder, then, that 
many journalists give in their allegiance to so novel and 
brilliant a creed, rather than burn dreary incense at the 
neglected shrine of common-sense ? 





THE MACEDONIAN APPEAL. 


T is difficult to conceive a combination of circumstances 

establishing a more constraining claim upon British 
aid than that created by the present misery of Macedonia. 
For months past we have been all but within sight and 
sound of the horrors of which that province has been the 
scene. We have known that our fellow-Christians were, by 
scores and hundreds, being subjected to the last extremity 
of outrage and torture as well as if we could hear their 
shrieks of shame and agony through the open door of a 
room into which we had seen them pass. But for reasons 
of which history must judge the sufficiency, Britain has 
not insisted that her strength should be employed to put a 
stop to the hideous orgy of bestial cruelty, the progress of 
which was described, or at least sufficiently indicated, in 
every morning’s newspaper. The peace of Europe, it was 
held, would be jeopardised if anything beyond diplomatic 
measures were taken by this country. The other free 
Western nations, whose friendship we happily enjoy, 
felt equally paralysed. By common consent the business 
of bringing about reforms in the government of Mace- 
donia had been left primarily in the hands of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. Their procedure with that view had 
been flagrantly inadequate, but all that we could do, so it 
was held, without risking a general conflagration, was 
to make suggestions directed towards an extension and 
strengthening of the Austro-Russian reform scheme, and 
to set an example of conviction and earnestness in our 
own communications to the Porte. Both these things the 
British Government did, and in these columns it has 
been cheerfully acknowledged that any prospect which 
now exists of real improvement in the future government 
of Macedonia is mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
initiative and the insistence of the British Foreign Office. 
None the less, however, it remains true that if multitudes 
of Macedonians—old men, women, and children, to say 
nothing of rebels in arms—have died atrocious deaths, or 
are half alive, with seared souls and crippled bodies, they 
have been sacrificed for the maintenance of peace among 





the Christian Powers. 
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We will not discuss here whether the sacrifice was justi- 
fiably offered, but we do say that the fact of its having 
peen offered constitutes for the suffering survivors of the 
dealt with an overwhelming claim on the 


lation so sane 
°Pihical compassion of all Christian people. Secondly, 
ft ig beyond all question true that, unless ample help is 


giveD throughout the winter, the surviving Macedonian 
ulation will be very greatly reduced by sheer famine, and 

by the diseases which, following in its train, often do its 
grim work in advance of it. This fact, it should be quite 
clearly understood, rests not merely on the statement of 
hilanthropic British travellers, or even on the deliberate 

opinion of responsible British Diplomatic and Consular 

officials, but on the definite acknowledgment of the Turkish 

Governor of the districts chiefly concerned. Several weeks 

ago Sir Nicholas O’Conor, H.M. Ambassador to the Porte, 

wrote that he was informed that the Vali of Monastir 

“admitted that there were upwards of forty thousand 

refugees now in the mountains, mostly women, children, 

and old men, who had lost all they possessed in the world, 

and who, unless provision were made for their shelter, would 

dia of cold and hunger with the approach of winter.” All 

that has come since, in the way of Consular Reports 

endorsed by the Ambassador and letters of British relief 

administrators, has amounted in effect to little more than 

an elucidation of the word “upwards,” a slight unfolding 

of the unspeakable wretchedness of the multitudes whose 

condition and prospects were summed up in the pregnant 

sentence just quoted, and an indication of the excellent 

but limited work done through means provided from 

the United Kingdom and the United States in staving 

off the otherwise inevitable issue. Mr. Nevinson, an 

able and careful observer, has given only too con- 

vincing reasons for his estimate that after making 

sweeping reductions in the really probable figures as to 

the number of villages burnt, of houses in each village, 

and of souls to each house, we have “sixty thousand men, 

women, and children destitute and homeless in the Monastir 

vilayet alone”; while he has “no doubt that a hundred 

thousand is nearer the truth. Real assistance,” he adds, 

“such as is actually wanted, could not be supplied under 

£1,000 a village, and even that would only give the 

villagers a bare start in the immense labour of rebuilding 

their houses and recultivating their fields in the spring.” 

The quantitative side of the problem is thus put before us. 

In illustration of its quality a very few citations may 

be made. In almost all cases that Mr. Nevinson saw, 
the destruction of the villages had been practically 
complete. It would be impossible to estimate the number 
of houses saved at more than one per cent. In most cases 
the villagers were seeking some kind of shelter in the 
ruins of their former homes, generally thatching over some 
corner as a sort of protection against the terrible rigours 
of a Balkan winter. These defences were generally quite 
inadequate, and within them the inhabitants had only the 
worn-out garments in which they escaped to the mountains 
in the summer, and no bedclothes. In the extreme western 
district of Malesia Mr. Brailsford made it his first care at 
the beginning of November to send up a supply of blankets 
to each village; but Bulgarian families are numerous, and 
there were many cases in which he felt that the allowance 
he was able to serve out, of one blanket per household, 
was little more than a mockery of their misery. They 
can hardly have thought so, however, for on November 25th 
he described having found a family of five in the Castoria 
district huddled together by night under a blanket which 
covered a smallpox patient by day. According to the 
inquiries made by both Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Brailsford 
in November, the scanty food reserves of the people 
would very generally come to an end a week or two 
ago, or earlier. Already half starved, half clothed, 
with no solid protection against the wintry weather, 
and ignorant of the rudiments of hygiene, the wretched 
people are an easy prey to disease of all kinds. Small- 
pox, as may well be believed, spreads quickly in such 
circumstances, the local officials taking no steps to prevent 
its diffusion until the Inspector-General, Hilmi Pasha, 
previously ignorant of the prevalence of the scourge, was 
informed of it by Mr. Brailsford, when he gave instructions 
for the using of schools as hospitals, and for the establish- 
ment of cordons round the infected districts. These 
measures may check the spread of small-pox, but the 
ravages of such diseases as pleurisy, pneumonia, and 








typhoid among people so thoroughly laid open to their 
onset as are these unhappy Macedonian villagers cannot 
be stopped by any methods of local or individual isolation. 
Food, clothing, and shelter are absolutely needed, and 
£100,000 is the least sum that was required, as Mr. Nevin- 
son’s above-quoted figures, of November 21st, show, to give 
the population of the vilayet of Monastir alone a moderate 
chance of pulling through the winter. The condition of 
—~ of the Adrianople vilayet is probably quite as 
terrible. 


Towards the sum just mentioned, as we understand, 
only some £14,000 or £15,000 has yet been obtained. 
We cannot believe that the people of the United 
Kingdom will let the coming Christmas season 
go by without a great effort to provide the Mace- 
donian Christians with the means of living to see 
those improved conditions of government which Lord 
Lansdowne has certainly done more than any other 
European Foreign Minister of the day to secure for them. 
In many large towns in the United Kingdom during the 
last few weeks meetings have been held and attended by 
influential persons of all political views to hear addresses 
describing the terrible needs of Macedonia, from those per- 
sonally acquainted with them. Among the great cities in 
which such assemblies have taken place are Edinburgh 
and Dublin. It is surely strange that no corresponding 
action has yet been taken in the capital of England and of 
the Empire, for the sake of whose interests, as then under- 
stood, a large part of Macedonia was in 1878 replaced 
under the system of government which has resulted in 
the horrors of the past summer and the appalling misery 
of the present winter. We cannot suppose that there is 
2ere any sympathy with the Turkish official who expressed 
to one of the British relief administrators his surprise that 
he should take such trouble to help such people, and his 
opinion that it would be better to let them suffer, for they 
deserved it. For, in the first place, a very large proportion 
of those Macedonians who will die cruelly if we do not 
help them have had, and could have, no part in insurrec- 
tionary movements. But, in the second place, it is be- 
coming that when we are asked, as we sometimes are, to 
look at the crimes, some of them undeniably odious, com- 
mitted by Macedonian insurgents, and therefore to dis- 
regard the iniquities of Ottoman rule, we should reflect 
what manner of men we might have become under similar 
conditions, and how easily conceivable it is that the wave 
of Mussulman advance might not have been driven back 
as it was. Well did Lord Houghton write,— 

“ Think, if the arm of Charles Martel, 
Had failed upon the plain of Tours, 
The fate, whose course you know so well, 
This foul subjection had been yours : 
Where then had been the long renown 
France can from sire to son deliver? 
Where English freedom rolling down 
One widening, one continuous, river?” 
No race which has not known it can measure the per- 
version which its growth might have suffered under the 
“foul subjection” which still blasts Macedonia, and the 
least that we, in our liberty, can do is with a free hand to 
relieve the sufferings of those whose emancipation from 
that yoke is yet to be achieved. Count Goluchowski’s 
speech to the Delegations on Thursday shows that nothing 
like complete emancipation is in the present contemplation 
of the two intervening Powers. But there does seem to 
be in it the note of genuine purpose to secure, at any rate, 
such a mitigation of the evils of Ottoman rule as shall 
make its continued existence in Macedonia no longer the 
revolting scandal which it now is. It will be for British 
diplomacy, acting, so far as may be, with that of France 
and Italy, to stimulate this Austro-Hungarian purpose, 
and support and facilitate its execution,—functions for 
the discharge of which numerous opportunities will 
undoubtedly present themselves, 





THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury’s letterto Lord Ashcombe 
obliges us, though with little hope of decreasing the 

heat and bitterness of the controversy, to deal once more 
with the education question. The Archbishop feels that 
the time has come when the story of the relation of the 
Church to national elementary education in the nineteenth 
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century should be put clearly before the nation, and in 
this we most heartily agree with him. 

The Archbishop appeals to history, and that appeal, if 
honestly listened to, cannot but strengthen the position of 
the Church. In the face of the astounding assertion freely 
and frequently made that through the last century the 
Church deliberately strove, for its own purposes, to 
keep the nation ignorant, it is well, indeed, to appeal 
to history. Every one interested in the history of 
education knows that Dr. Bell’s monitorial school 
system initiated in 1798, a movement taken up by 
the National Society in 1811, did a tremendous work for 
education in days when England was practically desti- 
tute of schools. That this work was nobly supplemented 
by the work of Mr. Lancaster and the British and Foreign 
School Society we are, of course, aware; but the larger 
part of the movement was directly due to the energy of 
the Church and the self-sacrifice of the clergy. Mr. 
Brougham, though a Whig and an organiser of the British 
and Foreign School Society, in 1820 paid a great tribute 
to the tireless labours of the “whole of the clergy of the 
Established Church” in the cause of education. He 
said it was impossible “that any words of his could do 
justice to the zeal, the honesty, and the ability with which 
they had lent their assistance towards the attainment of 
the great object which had been proposed as the result of 
the inquiries ” of the Education Committee of the House 
of Commons. That Committee had already pointed out 
the liberality in educational matters with which the 
clergy throughout the country had treated those who 
held different religious views from themselves. The 
liberality was, however, very one-sided, for in 1820 the 
opposition of the Nonconformists compelled Mr. Brougham 
to withdraw the Undenominational School Bill which he had 
already carried through the Commons. Throughout the 
period from 1833 to 1870 the Church strove to do all that 
was possible to improve the educational position. That 
it was bad no educationist doubts; but the fault was 
certainly not with the Church. In days when Parliament 
considered, after thirty years of experience in State inter- 
vention, that a central grant of £800,000 a year was 
sufficient for a national system, the Church could do no 
more than endeavour to spread schools of the most 
elementary type over the country. ‘This it did with a large 
measure of success. The earnestness of the Church was, 
indeed, never in doubt during this period. 

The activity of the Church after the Compromise of 1870 
was very great. It loyally threw itself into the new move- 
ment, and multiplied its schools throughout the land. 
Between 1869 and 1876 the denominational schools added 
at least a million school-places to the national system, and 
in the same period no less than £3,000,000 was subscribed 
by the supporters of these schools. It was a tremendous 
effort, and showed the stubborn determination of the 
Church of England. Nor did these efforts slacken. In 
the face of a most trying financial position, no stone was 
left unturned that would make for the efficiency of the 
schools. In the year 1900 voluntary subscriptions, the 
disappearance of which had been freely prophesied, 
attained the great sum of over £800,000. Nor has the 
voluntary system failed. To-day there are more than 
three million children in the voluntary schools, and of 
these two million three hundred thousand are in Church 
schools,—a number only four hundred thousand below 
the total number in the Board-schools of England and 
Wales. Moreover, very considerably more than one- 
quarter of the children of the Metropolis—that strong- 
hold of the Board-school system—are still taught 
in the voluntary schools. Experience shows that in 
rural districts the voluntary system is the best. It 
creates an interest in education which in country districts 
the Board-school system has totally failed to arouse. The 
Church also declares, and with much weight, that there is 
a serious danger involved in the increase of undenomi- 
national teaching in the great towns; and that merely 
secular education will not check the growth of gambling, 
drunkenness, vice, and crime. It is clear that the 
Established Church has a, powerful historical case, and 
we consider, as we argued throughout the debates of 
1902, that the legislation of that year gave to the Church 
no more than it had the right to demand in view of the 


title 
that the placing of local funds under she aul 
of managers, a minority only of whom were publieh 
appointed, was a constitutional outrage was very pref 
pletely answered by the statement that the confiscation 
of the Church schools would have been a constitutional 
crime. The arrangement of 1902 was a fair and equitable 
one, and we will say frankly that had the Unionist 
remained united, and had the task thus been poatible 
should have worked our hardest for maintaining the settle. 
ment of last year. But the task is not now possible 
Mr. Chamberlain when he broke the Unionist party in 
pieces placed the maintenance of that settlement without 
amendment or compromise outside the range of practical 
politics. We regret it, but it is useless not to face factg 
because they are disagreeable. 

The settlement of 1902 was the work of the united 
Unionist party, and that party is now in the throes 
of dissolution. The Archbishop asks Churchmen to 
organise for the purpose of maintaining the combined 
educational settlement of 1870 and 1902. He says, with 
truth, that those responsible for the educational policy 
of the Church are doing all that is possible to mitigatg 
the grievances of the Nonconformists,—are, for instance, 
encouraging the appointment of Nonconformist assistant. 
teachers in “‘ single-school areas,” and are offering to such 
parents as desire it for their children simple Becigteds 
teaching instead of denominational instruction. This is asit 
should be; but weare afraid that it will not enable the settle. 
ment to be maintained. Evenif Mr. Chamberlain wins at the 
next General Election—which, it is said, he himself does 
not expect, but only at the General Election after next— 
he cannot be expected to maintain the Compromise of 
1902. But if the Church acquiesces in the leadership 
of Mr. Chamberlain, it must be prepared to take what 
he will give, and that, we venture to say, will not be 
the settlement of 1902 without change or compro. 
mise. The matter can easily be tested. We ask any 
Churchman or group of Churchmen of weight and influence 
who cannot be put off with a mere negative, and who are 
doubtful as to Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude, to approach 
the late Colonial Secretary on the subject of the policy 
that he would be prepared to adopt with respect to the 
Act of 1902. Let him be asked whether or not he 
will definitely pledge himself to the absolute and 
unimpaired maintenance of the settlement of 1902. 
We recently recommended a clerical correspondent to 
take this course, but no answer appears to have 
been forthcoming from the Protectionist leader. It has, 
indeed, been freely stated that the settlement was one that 
did not secure the enthusiastic support of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, though out of loyalty to his chief and colleagues he 
acquiesced in it. 

Is it likely, then, that if he were to return at the head 
of a Protectionist majority, he would be willing to run 
the necessary risks in order to maintain the settlement? 
Assuredly he will do no such thing. Compromise, if he 
wins, is certain. If, on the other hand, the Liberals win,a 
compromise, though not one necessarily worse for the 
Church, is equally certain. Whichever way, then, the next 
Election goes, an alteration in the settlement of 1902 is 
now inevitable. To this the wanton destruction of the unity 
of the Unionist party has brought us. It therefore now 
remains for the Church to see what can be secured by way 
of compromise. The Bishops of London and Rochester in 
their straightforward letter to Wednesday’s papers urge 
upon the Churchmen of London the need of securing the 
election upon the County Council of men who will see that 
the Act of 1903 is honestly worked. This is doubtless 
good advice, but something more is wanted. The business 
of the Church at present is to see how she stands, and 
whether there is a compromise that she can accept. 
For ourselves, we believe that a compromise can be found, 
and though not so favourable to the Church as that of 
1902, yet one acceptable to reasonable Churchmen. This, 
however, is not the time to discuss it. To do so prematurely 
would do far more harm than good. Indeed, we are sure 
that nothing but injury can come just now from news- 
paper debate on the subject. The Archbishop’s very 
proper letter of protest against the violence and un- 
fairness of a certain section of Nonconformist opinion 


tional machinery save at a very great cost. 





work which it had done, and was doing, and in view of the 
fact that the State could not replace the Church’s educa- 





has made us, as we have said, deal, though reluctantly, 
with the subject, but we do not propose to open our 
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nani . . 
columns at present to the discussion of the. educa- 


tion question in any shape or form. For the moment 
nothing but harm can come from public controversy on 


this matter. 








THE RENASCENCE OF HERESIES. 
T js not in human nature to remain long contented with a 
social or political creed or policy, and sit in virtuous 
acquiescence without thought of questioning. Not in 
Western nature, at least, though in the East, where 
things are measured not by years but by generations, 
there is some chance of such a Nirvana. A doctrine, 
let us say, is established after a hard struggle. For a 
Jittle it commands the enthusiastic devotion of its followers; 
there is no thought of criticism because the living realities of 
the struggle which gave it birth are still fresh in men’s 
memories. But anew generation arises which has forgotten 
the struggle, or remembers it only among other vague 
historical origins. The doctrine seems a dull thing, a fit 
object for ambitious youth to have a fling at. So it becomes 
the fashion to speak disrespectfully of the Equator, or 
sneer at the North Pole, among persons who have a 
reputation to make. Then one fine day a real iconoclast 
arises who declares that the doctrine is not only antiquated 
and futile, but positively wicked; and he summons his 
friends, and they do their best to have the thing de- 
stroyed root and branch, But all the noise has wakened a 
few older memories in people’s minds, They remember to 
have heard from their fathers how the doctrine came {to 
be; and the natural conservatism of mankind disinclines 
them to get rid of anything without a careful study of 
the why and the wherefore. And so the whole fight is 
fought over again, and the doctrine, if it is really 
valuable, emerges in better repute than ever, and its 
critics are cast out of the synagogue. Such is the old 
story of the genesis of heresies. Mankind must every 
little while go through the ceremony of stoning the 
prophets, and when they have almost made an end 
of them, taking them back to their arms, and paying 
more heed to their prophecies than before. Our Sinaitic 
dogmas must have their letters recut every now and 
then; otherwise they will get so encrusted with moss that 
they will become more like old boulders than tablets of 
the law, and youth will have no respect for them. A little 
doubt is a wholesome thing if it drives us to rethink the 
reasons of our faith; and if it abolishes the faith alto- 
gether, why then it is a most wholesome, though undoubtedly 
painful, thing to get rid of a faith which is so very unsub- 
stantial. 

It is worth while looking at the mental process involved in 
the revival of old heresies. Some creeds must at any given time 
occupy a place in the foreground of men’s minds, but a large 
number must remain in the background. The latter have 
lost their immediate application, no issue has to be faced 
which involves them, so they remain pious opinions, defended, 
if attacked, by the ingrained conservatism of man. They are 
held half-heartedly, and attacked rather with sarcasm than 
frank opposition. But sooner or later comes youth looking 
for something to tilt against, and descries these venerable 
dogmas. To many men doubt is per se an intellectual duty, 
and to question something which all admit is the sign 
of a superior mind. So in place of a vague and careless 
general acceptance, an atmosphere of distrust is created. 
People talk darkly of the follies of their grandfathers, and by 
contrast bask in a consciousness of superior acumen. It 
becomes highly unfashionable to suggest that the old 
doctrine may be right, and the superficial observer would 
assume that it had gone for ever. And then comes some 
event which involves the question, the old struggle is resumed, 
and the result is that the heresy is vanquished and orthodoxy 
established, till another cycle of doubt sets in. This is not 
the process which is the basis of all human progress, by 
which one doctrine serves its day and then gives place to 
another, which contains and amplifies whatever of value 
belonged to its predecessor. Still less is it the case where 
some pretentious bogey has imposed on mankind for long, 
till a little simple scepticism overthrows it. We are dealing 


with the case where the dogma is right and valuable, the | 
criticism wrong and worthless; but it will be found that the | 





atmosphere of scepticism is as pervasive in one case as in the 
others. 

History is full of examples of abortive sceptical move- 
ments. There is an essay by Nassau Senior in the 
Edinburgh Review so far back as 1844 in which he analyses 
very clearly the nature of such revolts. He is writing of the 
first recoil after the inauguration of Free-trade, but his 
analysis is as true of other crusades, The passage deserves 
quotation :— 

“In the Moral Sciences the ground seems never to be incon- 
testably won; and this is peculiarly the case with respect to the 
sciences which are subsidiary to the arts of administration and 
legislation... ... The policy founded upon the refuted error is 
relaxed, and the evils which it inflicted, so far as they are capable 
of remedy, are removed or mitigated. After a time new theorists 
arise, who are seduced or impelled by some moral or intellectual 
defect or error to reassert the exploded doctrine, They have 
become entangled by some logical fallacy, or deceived by 
some inaccurate or incomplete assumption of facts, or think 
that they see the means of acquiring reputation, or of 
promoting their interests, or of gratifying their political or 
private resentments, by attacking the altered policy. All 
popular errors are plausible; indeed, if they were not 80, 
they would not be popular. The plausibility, to which the 
revived doctrine owed its original currency, makes it acceptable 
to those to whom the subject is new; and even among those to 
whom it is familiar, probably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
are accustomed to take their opinions on such matters on trust. 
They hear with surprise that what they supposed to be settled is 
questioned, and often avoid the trouble of enquiring, by en- 
deavouring to believe that the truth is not to be ascertained. 
And thus the cause has again to be pleaded before judges, some 
of whom are prejudiced, and others will not readily attend to 
reasoning founded on premises which they think unsusceptible of 
proof.” 

Every little while some gentleman makes a brief reputation 
by reviving the doctrine of the divine right of Kings, or the 
Baconian authorship of Shakespeare, or some other prehistoric 
heresy; and the case for orthodoxy has to be reargued. The root 
of the revival is commonly paradox. To say that Plato was 
an impostor, or that Nero and Tiberius were statesmen of the 
first order, is to make certain of a kind of hearing. The 
ordinary man is pulled up short and compelled to consider 
what is his real opinion on the matter. Considerable 
temporary reputations have been built up on a denial of the 
worth of Shakespeare, or an assertion of the transcendent 
merits of some obscure poetaster. But paradox apart, there 
are a good many heresies mooted for more serious reasons, 
vanity, irritation, or mere confusion of mind. It is impossible 
to set up any image on a pillar without exciting in a part of 
mankind an insane desire to knock it down. 

On the whole, perhaps, it does less harm than good. If a 
few waverers are led astray by a fashionable fallacy, ortho- 
doxy is as well rid of them. No principle of value will 
remain long overthrown by such an assault. And there is one 
result which is wholly beneficial. A heretical propaganda 
compels men to find reasons for the faith which is in them, 
to rethink the grounds of their belief. Dogmas which have 
long lain in the lumber-rooms of their mind are pulled into 
the clear light of day, and the whole system of a man’s know- 
ledge is put in order. Heresies are, indeed, the scavengers of 
thought, clearing away only what is of little importance, 
and leaving the world a little cleaner for their unwelcome 
presence. 





THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. 


i oe is a passage in the seventh book of Plato’s 

“ Republic” which is perhaps worth recalling at a time 
when the great explorers in physical science are lighting on 
discoveries which almost make men afraid. Socrates is trying 
to suggest to Glaucon what he means by the “ idea of good” ; 
how the idea of good in the world of knowledge appears last 
of all, and is seen only by an effort; “and when seen, is also 
inferred to be the universal author of all things beautiful and 
right, parent of light and of the lord of light in this world, 
and the source of truth and redson in the other.” He asks 
Glaucon to imagine human beings “living in an underground 
den, which has a mouth open towards the light and reaching 





all along the den; they have been here since their childhood, 
and have their legs and neeks chained so that they cannot 
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move, and can only see before them; for the chains are 
arranged in such a manner.as to prevent them from turning 
round their heads.” They are sitting with their backs to the 
mouth of the cave, looking at the wall opposite them; and 
“above and behind them the light of a fire is blazing at a 
distance, and between the fire and the chained men there is a 
raised way ; and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along 
the way, like the screen which marionette players have in 
front of them, over which they show the puppets.” Along the 
wall men pass, some carrying vessels, some talking, some silent, 
and animals accompany the men. Their shadows are thrown on 
the cave-wall, and the chained men look at them. To them 
the shadows are realities; they are their world, about which 
they will talk to each other, naming the shadows, and per- 
haps deciding on certain fixed laws which bind the shadows’ 
action. Suddenly the chained men are released. They turn 
their heads round; their eyes are hurt by the glare of the 
light; it is painful to them that all their preconceived 
notions, which seemed to rest on a perfectly logical basis, 
are wrong, and must be corrected. But as sight and under- 
standing come to them, at last they will be able to look at 
the sun,—to see for themselves What is the parent of light; 
and so gradually, painfully, and with perpetual effort they 
will arrive at “the idea of good.” 


May not the explorers in physical science of to-day be fairly 
compared with the “chained men” at last able to turn their 
heads to the light, and painfully discovering that the old 
beliefs must go, that what seemed to be laws were only work- 
ing hypotheses now proved to be incorrect? For who knows 
to what the recent discoveries as to the properties of this 
mysterious substance, radium, may lead us? It was an 
accepted law that the specific forms of matter were im- 
mutable; that no one element could be changed into another 
element. And here we have a substance which is placed 
in a sealed tube in the form of one element; and which after 
a short time is found to have changed into another element, 
or, for all we know, other elements; and which, again for all 
we know, may change once more. To what will that huge 
discovery lead us? Back, of course—and strange it is that, 
having discovered so many thousand secrets of which th 
alchemists did not dream, we should find to-day tha 
they, of all men, were on the right road—back through the 
centuries to the days when men believed that lead could be 
changed to gold; back yet further, to the time when, five 
hundred years before Paul preached at Ephesus, the 
Ephesian philosopher Heraclitus set out his great doctrine 
that “all things are in a perpetual state of flux and reflux,” 
that what we call “being” is in reality a “ becoming,” and 
that life is like a river, which is permanent, but which is com- 
posed of particles eternally moving. It may, indeed, at first 
sight seem strange that two or three thousand years ago men 
had been brought to believe, as it were naturally and in- 
atinctively, doctrines at which we of to-day seem to be arriving 
only slowly and with pain. But to the Mind to which infinity 
and eternity are comprehensible, what is a thousand years ? 
Even to the finite mind, what ought a thousand years to mean 
when that mind has been gifted with reasoning powers; when 
we must believe, if we believe in any ordered progress at all, that 
man’s progress in the knowledge of the universe in which he 
is placed will not be limited to progress through a few 
hundred years out of the millions of aeons out of which his 
world has come? ‘True it is that during the last half-century 
discoveries have been made which would have seemed 
incredible, impossible, to our fathers’ fathers; true it may 
be that the next fifty years will reveal to us much of what 
we do not dream to-day; but true it must be that fifty years, 
a hundred yeurs, regarded as periods in the process of 
revelation of the Supreme Being’s Plan, are “but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 
A thousand, a million, ten million years hence, and how far 
will the revelation have proceeded? A retrospect of three 
thousand years does not carry thought further than 
to the realisation that the great Greek thinkers thought 
then what we are beginning to think again to-day,—we, who 
know thousands more facts than they knew of the universe 
about which they reasoned. 

Suppose, however, that we consider an imagined outline of 
the possibilities suggested by the discovery that the elements 
are not immutable; suppose that a hundred years hence—the 





exact date does not matter—we have discovered how to ch 
lead into gold, hydrogen into oxygen, mercury into radium: 
suppose, further, that we have come to a definite, terrific 
knowledge of the properties of that elusive form of matter 
named electricity ; even so, at the last, must there not always 
remain one discovery which we can never make, or which, if 
we made it, would mean that we were men no longer ? Sir 
Oliver Lodge has well suzgested some of the huge difficulties 
bound up in a supposition such as that. “There are those,” 
he writes, “who have surmised that matter is after all only 
the weapon and vehicle of mind; the way it interprets itself 
to our consciousness through our sense organs gives no clue 
to its nature. Its fundamental and underlying reality ig 
unknown to us, but some of it certainly constitutes our bodies; 
a motion and alteration of configuration of the molecules of 
our brain is believed to accompany every act of thought-it 
will be, at any rate, a suggestive analogy if a material process 
of an essentially similar sort is found to be occurring through. 
out what we know as the inorganic world—the world of deag 
matter; and we should begin to ask, Does all this motion corre. 
spond to some Univeral Thought or Mental Activity like. 
wise?” And if we ask that question, and try to find an 
answer to it, must there not be one stage at which at the last 
we are brought abruptly and literally to the ground beneath 
us? That is the stage when, having discovered far more 
than perhaps we dream of at present of the properties of 
matter, we come to the consideration of the consciousness 
which enables us to make discoveries. For the consciousness 
of man acting on matter subjected to it may, perhaps, well be 
compared to the touch of a great player upon a musical 
instrument. There the instrument stands,—a harp, a violin, 
a pianoforte, motionless, inert, without sound. The player's 
fingers touch the strings; he, the supreme musician, calls out 
from the silent instrument the melody unthought of, the 
sudden master-chord that rings. He rises to depart; the 
strings are silent again, unless perchance some motion from 
outside, the careless blow, the jarring footstep of the passer. 
by, sets an echoing jangle sounding. Yet the passer-by, 
unable, maybe, to extract from the instrument the magical 
melodies evoked by the sovereign musician, may still be an 
admirable cabinet-maker, able to produce from wood and 
wire instruments which the musician could never create for 
himself. Is there not in that comparison some kind of an 
answer to be found to the question as to the stage at which 
the revelation to man of the properties of matter must stop? 
A man may know intimately the nature of the constituents of 
his neighbour's brain ; he may have learned huge laws hitherto 
unthought of, which govern the action of the molecules com: 
posing that brain; but he can never share in, or create, the con- 
sciousness which governs the processes of those molecules. The 
consciousness which actually does govern them may slumber, 
the master musician may have left his instrument; and some 
other, from outside, may be able to exert some kind of 
influence upon it, as a noise may alter the current of a 
man’s dreams. But further than that he, from outside, 
cannot go; and at that stage he must always find con- 
fronting him that same weapon which smote his first father 
aside,—the “ flaming sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” 





A BRITISH YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


IR HARRY JOHNSTON’S proposal, made in the 
correspondence columns of the Times, that the island 
of Achill should be acquired to make a reserve for British 
animals has a certain novelty, because it goes rather further 
than any previous suggestions for creating animal “ paradises.” 
He would not only collect and preserve in natural conditions 
the existing English animals, but would also place on the 
island others which in the course of ages have disappeared. 
In other words, he would like to see restored to a safe corner 
of Britain the bear, the beaver, the boar, and the wolf; while 
the wild-cat, the martin-cat, the polecat, and the other and 
smaller carnivora or semi-carnivorous beasts would also have 
their share in the protected territory. 

In one sense an island off the West Atlantic coast of 
Ireland is historically suitable for such a revival; for it 
was on that coast that some of the last of the larger 
carnivora remained, and that many of those very rarely 
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found still survive. The order in which the lost animals dis- 
appeared seems to have been first the bear, and then the 
peaver, the wolf, and the boar. Irish bears are not recorded 
in historic times, but the wolf lingered there until very late. 
‘An Order in Council was made by Cromwell, dated at Kil- 


kenny in 1652, forbidding the exportation of wolfhounds. In | 


the county of Cork the last presentment to the Grand Jury 
for rewards for killing wolves was madein1710. Round Achill 
Island is also a more or less constant home of the large marine 
mammals. Seals are numerous there, so much so that the 
poatmen advertise to take passengers out for “fishing and 
geal-shooting.” Whales may often be seen on the coast, and 


among fish the great basking sharks are partial to the waters | 


yound the Western Irish shore. Achill Island is said to 
derive its name from the eagles which nested there, while 
the adjacent cliffs are among the places where the Cornish 
chough still survives. 

An island has great advantages as a reserve for animals. 
They cannot escape and roam over the borders, and so 
be lost or do mischief. Also it affords the maximum 
area of coast, which, if the indigenous birds are to be 
protected, is almost indispensable. Shooting along a coast 
fringe can be absolutely prohibited by obtaining an Order 
in Council. An inland reserve, on the other hand, is 
always liable to be surrounded by pot-hunters, to whom 
the park is a kind of store, always liable to be tapped at 
the edges. This is a great difficulty at the Yellowstone 
Park, where only two months ago a fierce fight took place 
between the game wardens and a party of Indian poachers, 
two of the former and several of the latter being killed. 
An immensely greater variety of birds is secured by having a 
coast boundary to the park. Very many of the waders, with 
gulls, swans, cormorants, geese, ravens, choughs, jackdaws, 
and rock-fowl of various kinds, will breed there or come there 
in winter. The experiment has not been tried, but there is 
very little doubt that where several of these species do not 
breed naturally they couid easily be introduced wherever there 
is suitable nesting ground. Guillemots and razor-bills are very 
easily tamed; in fact, few birds are more quickly “ domesti- 
cated” as pets. A few pairs kept in this way would in all 
likelihood start a colony. Among other convenient results of 
protecting a line or circuit of coast is that the birds are all 
concentrated there, There is no difficulty whatever in finding 
or watching them. In the nesting season they are thickly 
crowded together, and at other times during the day they 
are generally to be seen or found with little difficulty, while at 
nightfall they come back to roost with the utmost punctuality. 
The coming in of the cormorants to the cliffs where they roost 
is one of the most picturesque sights in bird life, as the big 
dragon-like birds swing in from the sea in companies, 
and flap their sooty wings and spread their webbed and 
clawed feet as they settle awkwardly on the jutting points of 
the crag. At that hour the whole bird population of the 
cliffs, from ravens and peregrine falcons to gulls and 
guillemots, may be seen “going to bed” in the common 
dormitory hanging over the ever-darkening sea. <A seal 
preserve could certainly be added, if the same truce is 
extended to them as to the birds. Seals readily become tame 
if left in peace. Off San Francisco is a small island on 
which, to the credit of the great Western city, the sea lions are 
preserved, and a visit to which is a regular excursion highly 
popular with all classes. 


Given an island with a suitable coast and proper pro- 
tection, the establishment of the marine and coast “ depart- 
ments” would be an easy and delightful task. The post 
of the guardian, supposing him to be allowed proper powers 
for the protection of the birds, would be delightful in 
every way. He would note from year to year the increase 
in the number and tameness of his sea birds and sea beasts. 
He would watch for the coming of new and rare species, 
and arrange for the special protection of their nests. He 
would see the choughs or ravens increasing and multiplying 
their nesting places, and enter in his books with ever-growing 
satisfaction the offspring of his seals. 

The land mammals would present considerably greater 
difficulties in establishment and maintenance. One at least of 
the carnivora, the wolf, is absolutely out of the question. It is 
true that there are wolves in the Yellowstone Park, for the 
reason that it is impossible to keep them out. But the area 


of Yellowstone is so much greater than any which could be 
secured here that the presence of these fierce and destructive 
beasts does not prevent the increase of the deer, so long as 
the keepers by guns and traps keep the wolves in check. But 
a wolf, though it is not strictly logical to say so, is a singularly 
cruel beast. So is a weasel or a polecat, but they attack less 
highly developed animals, such as rats and rabbits, very 
largely. A wolf preys par excellence on the young fawns or 
calves of deer and of domestic animals. It is a source of 
terror to them even by heredity; and it will kill for killing’s 
sake, as very few other animals do. 

To maintain any considerable number of the large her- 
bivorous animals of to-day, like the red-deer, fallow-deer, 
and roebuck, or of those extinct in this country, a large 
and varied supply of food would be needed, even if the 
elk would flourish here at all, which may be doubted. 
From the experience gained by keeping these animals 
in semi-freedom in England, it would appear that 
they died off from natural causes. It was noted by the 
writer of an interesting article on British deer parks in 
a recent number of the Edinburgh Review that the elk 
or moose kept at Woburn Abbey had never done well or 
thriven at all when turned into the open. The “Irish elk” 
was not an elk, but a gigantic fallow-deer, and is extinct. 
The aurochs, one of our “ oldest inhabitants,’ still living else- 
where in Europe, though lamentably scarce, is a forest 
dweller like the elk. Consequently the bare hills of an island 
like Achill would be quite unsuited for the restoration of 
either species with any hope of its successful and permanent 
establishment. It would be necessary to plant a considerable 
area with timber, and to wait until it had grown up before 
forest animals could be introduced, or beavers, which live 
mainly on the bark of trees, be expected to found a colony. 
But this only means that Achill is not a perfect “ all-round 
location,” which in the nature of things is not to be expected, 
and certainly will not be discovered anywhere. It is also 
rather doubtful whether red and fallow deer or roebuck would 
thrive on such very open and unsheltered ground exposed to 
the full fury of the Atlantic gales. The reindeer, once an 
inhabitant of Britain, is apparently no longer able to stand 
our climate or to find food suited to it, for though several 
attempts have been made to keep them for use in sledges, 
none have been successful. 

What seems most desirable is that some island, like Achill 
or one of those on the West Coast of Scotland, should be 
bought and kept as a park for the rarest British carnivora, 
including the wild cat, martin and polecat (which would find 
abundant food if the ground were stocked with rabbits), and 
the omnivorous badger, while the whole of the cliff and shore 
fringe should be made a great natural breeding place and 
sanctuary for all the rock-fowl and shore-fowl, with the cliff 
breeders, other than those which feed only on the saltings or on 
fish. These would include the golden and sea eagles, the chough, 
the raven, the peregrine falcon, and the blue rock pigeon. 

Another area, with plenty of wood, and not necessarily an 
island, might be maintained as a wild reserve for the larger 
non-carnivorous mammalia, including the three British deer, 
the aurochs or European bison, if it is possible to obtain them, 
the beaver, the boar, and as many land birds and fresh-water 
ducks as could be induced to frequent its trees or waters. It 
would be necessary for this area to be well fenced. But the 
problem of doing this has already been solved in some of the 
recently made zoological parks of the United States. If any 
one felt that a few bears would add to the attractions of a 
reconstructed ancient British forest, there would be no diffi- 
culty in procuring them or particular danger in seeing them 
at close quarters, provided that the reserve were on an island 
whence they could not stray. In the Yellowstone the bears 
are very tame and behave with the utmost propriety, standing 
to be photographed, and coming round regularly to some of 
the hotels to be fed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


pare ts 
HOW TO SAVE THE FREE-TRADE UNIONIST 
SEATS. 
(To tae Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SprcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Free-traders cannot be too grateful to you for stating 





plainly “that the Free-trade Unionist Members should look 
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the facts full in the face, and not try to pretend that the 
situation is other and more benign than it really is.” It is 
obvious that unless Free-fooders show their courage and 
cease to be coy, a working arrangement with the Liberal 
party is out of the question,—in other words, salvation is 
impossible. 


Nor in existing circumstances can Mr. George Goschen 
or any other Unionist Free-trader complain of Liberal oppo- 
sition, The East Grinstead division of Sussex is but one of 
a number of difficult cases,—cases that might be arranged 
before the opening of Parliament, but afterwards will be 
beyond negotiation. The Liberal party has always fought 
strenuously for the East Grinstead seat. In 1895 Mr. Goschen 
defeated Mr. C. H. Corbett, a local landowner. In 1900 Mr. 
Corbett reappeared, and was again unsuccessful. Having regard 
to the important fact that although the General Elections of 1895 
and 1900 were notoriously unfavourable to Liberal candidates, 
Mr. Corbett has not been beaten by four figures, surely there is 
nothing surprising in his standing a third time and making a 
supreme effort to turn over five hundred votes. Mr. Corbett and 
his friends are but human. Why should they surrender the prize 
which is almost within their grasp unless there is a definite 
and downright understanding between Unionist Free-fooders and 
Liberal Free-traders? There has been no sign at present that 
Unionist Free-fooders care for the co-operation or counte- 
nance of members of the Liberal party. I should have thought 
myself that East Grinstead was exactly the sort of case which 
should suggest to the minds of Unionist Free-fooders that a 
working arrangement with the Liberal party was absolutely 
essential if the seats of the Free-trade Unionists were to be 
saved, 

Nine years ago Mr. Goschen was selected as the local Unionist 
candidate, but not unanimously. To-day there is no unanimity 
among his friends as to his fitness for the Unionist candidature 
at the approaching General Election. Mr. Goschen has steadily 
voted against the Liberal party in Parliament throughout his 
eight years’ representation of the East Grinstead division. Are the 
Liberals of East Grinstead division to sink into oblivion straight 
away without a “ By your leave” or an approach of any sort or 
description from the Unionist Free-fooders ? 


What is true of the East Grinstead division is true of other con- 
stituencies. The Liberals of the Chippenham division are showing 

reat forbearance; happily, it is highly probable that Sir John 
Gites Feguier will be re-elected without opposition. The same 
may, it is hoped, be said of the Whitby division. Thereis Liberal 
opposition to Mr. Henry Hobhouse in East Somerset; and Mr. 
George Kemp’s seat is in danger again from a powerful opponent, 
Mr. E. H, Holden. 

It is unjust to say that Liberal Associations have determined 
to showno mercy. These organisations have pursued the plain 
path of duty, neither more nor less, and will persevere until 
8 p.m. on polling-day unless advice .is tendered by those entitled 
to offer and to enforce it. The most palpable thing in the world 
is that this question of a working arrangement should be seriously 
considered without a day’s loss of time. The longer its con- 
sideration is delayed the more troublesome will become the 
situation,—which means there will inevitably be cases that will 
defy negotiation. 


Apparently it is forgotten that the circumstances of the General 
Election of 1904 will differ vastly from those of the General 
Election of 1886. The General Election that came as a conse- 
quence of the introduction of Irish Home-rule followed close on 
the heels of a General Election only eight months previously. 
Accordingly the two political parties had not set themselves to 
work to provide opponents for sitting Members, and in the majority 
of constituencies the field was quite clear. It is otherwise now. 
During the last two years the Liberal party has been hard at 
work, through its various organisations, proposing possible candi- 
dates and facilitating their adoption as far as outside help was 
justifiable. To-day the number of Conservative Members without 
a Liberal opponent is small, and rearrangements of candidatures 
become proportionately difficult. That is the difference between 
the circumstances of the hour and those of 1886, 


If they decide to maintain their dignified isolation, and refrain 
from any sort of arrangement with Liberal Free-traders, I cannot 
see that Mr. George Goschen and his friends will have solid cause 
of complaint. The Unionist Free-fooders have hitherto been 
scrupulously careful to proclaim themselves supporters of the 
Prime Minister, although it is pretty well understood that they 
regard him with mixed feelings, A working arrangement with 
the Liberal party is the sane solution of the situation. It can be 
accomplished if one difficulty is overcome. The Liberal party is 
especially resolute on two great reforms as well as on the main- 
tenance of Free-trade; those reforms are the amendment of the 
Education Acts, and a change of War Office administration. The 
education question constitutes the possible danger. But that 
danger might be demolished by a friendly understanding which 
would be satisfactory alike to Liberal Free-traders and to 
Unionist Free-fooders. I see no solution without these minimum 
conditions. 

This week’s by-elections show that to dispel the glamour of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s vigorous personality there must be a united, 
effective, and courageous counter-attack. All must be profoundly 
thankful to you, Sir, for the effort you are making to consolidate 
Free-trade opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and I 








venture to hope that in this letter I have indicated what ma 
help that effort and secure a formidable and successful alliance 7 
—I an, Sir, &c., Z 

[We have dealt with this important letter elsewhere, and 
will only express here our complete concurrence with the 
demand for concentration of effort and counter-attack, Jo 
those who desire successfully to defend Free-trade these two 
things are absolutely essential.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your argument (Spectator, December 12th) that grati. 
tude and the desire to make Free-trade “absolutely safe” 
should lead Liberals to “do a deal” with the Free-tradg 
Unionists “on the lines of the 1886 compact” between the 
Liberal Unionist and Conservative parties seems to mg 
to ignore one or two elements in the situation. Gratitudg 
and respect undoubtedly put very strong pressure upon 
many Liberals to support men like Mr. Ritchie ang 
Lord George Hamilton in recognition of their courage 
and conscientiousness, and of their soundness on one of 
the great questions of the hour; and it is, if you will 
believe me, a very real trouble to us to feel that we 
cannot do as we would. But the situations of 1886 ang 
1908 are not parallel. The Liberal Unionists under the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain gave themselves 
over to maintain a Conservative or Unionist Government 
pledged to nothing except opposition to Home-rule, [| 
know, of course, that I shall not have your sympathy in 
what I am about to say; but a Liberal Government js 
now pledged to make, when it comes into power, a radical 
change in the “essential principle” (de, the denomi. 
nationalism) of the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903; 
and the Free-trade Unionists gave such unreserved adherence 
to those Acts that we could not, with the respect due to their 
conscientiousness, approach them with a view to a “deal” in 
this matter. Moreover, speaking generally, we hope for much 
from a new Liberal Government besides the amendment of 
those Acts; and while by returning Liberal candidates 
through Conservative disunion we can as thoroughly secure 
Free-trade as if we returned Free-trade Conservatives, we can 
hardly be expected to join in returning men, however honest 
and courageous and sound on the Free-trade question, who 
might help to seat a Conservative Government in power once 
more, or might hamper the legislation of a Liberal Govern. 
ment by reducing its natural majority.—I am, Sir, &., 
JOHN Massiz. 

Oxford. 

[We trust, nay, are sure, that the leaders of the Liberal 
party take a less narrow and selfish view than our corre- 
spondent, and that they will—granted always that the Free- 
trade Unionists are willing to make the great personal sacri- 
fices required by their devotion to the policy of Free-trade 
and by their open opposition to Mr. Balfour’s Government— 
be willing to come to an understanding with the Free-trade 
Unionists. We should judge by the tone of our corre- 
spondent’s letter that he does not realise the great national 
peril involved in a failure to defeat, and defeat permanently, 
the policy of Protection. If he did, he would not, as he 
appears to do, regard Free-trade as merely an important item 
ina mixed programme. In our opinion, it is something far 
greater than that. Judging, however, by the speeches of Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Morley, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, the true signifi- 
cance of the situation is not lost on them. They, too, realise 
that the defeat of Protection demands and justifies the 
sacrifice of a mere party advantage.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—With all respect, I beg leave to say that I think your 
plan for enabling Liberal Unionists to retain their seats would 
prove fatal to the main object with which they, like myself, 
first became Liberal Unionists,—viz., the defeat of any attempt 
to set up a Parliament in Ireland. The constituencies in the 
stress of a General Election are by no means likely to make, 
or consent to have made for them, the close and balanced 
numerical arrangements you elaborately describe. The bulk 
will, as usual, go with their party. Besides, your assumption 
that Free-trade v. Protection will so engross the electors 
that other great subjects will be practically ignored seema 
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i improbable. In my own case, now—as when 
a5 pe for extreme Liberals I began to vote Unionist 
—I am determined to vote against Home-rule at all costs: 
Why? Because I think it a greater danger to the Empire 
than any other proposal now before the country. The danger 
to the minority in Ireland is beyond doubt more visibly pro- 
nounced than during Mr. Gladstone's Home-rule crusade. 
The aim, says one of the most impartial of the Irish news- 
papers, is evidently to make Ireland not a fit country for 
Protestants to live in. What in any time of ——. 
need a Parliament so inspired would be it is not difficult 
to foretell. To revert to England. Suppose a Unionist 
Free-trader to be also a pronounced opponent of Home- 
rule, would he be likely to win many Liberal votes, even 
those of Liberal Free-traders ? Because I am convinced that 
your theoretical plan would in practice tell in favour of Home- 
rule, I beg leave to protest against it. I have been boycotted 
in several connections because I am a Liberal Unionist, but to 
my mind the arguments’ against Home-rule were never so 
streng as now. And I agree so far with Mr. Redmond that I 
think at least the former purchaser of the Nationalist vote at 
the price of Home-rule will gladly repeat the bargain rather 
than miss office and power once more.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

R. D. F. 


[As convinced and consistent Unionists, we respect our 
correspondent’s protest, but we think it is made in error. 
If he votes Protectionist at the next Election, he will, we 
believe, find himself voting side by side with the Nationalists. 
At the recent by-elections the Irish vote went, not with the 
Free-traders, but with the Chamberlainites. Home-rule has 
ceased to be an essential part of the Liberal creed.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





[To rae Eprror or THE ‘SrrcTator.”] 


Srr,—After reading your article on the position of Con- 
servative Free-traders in the Spectator of December 12th, I 
am tempted to send you copies of letters I have addressed to 
the Conservative and Radical candidates for Ludlow, and to 
suggest that other Conservatives should deal with Parlia- 
mentary candidates in like manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. P. W. PHILtrmore. 
124 Chancery Lane, London. 





“ 124 Chancery Lane, London, December.14, 1903. 
Dear S1r,—In reply to your request for my vote, I much regret 
that I cannot support you, although I am a strong Conservative. 
My reasons are shown in a letter I have addressed to your 
opponent, a copy of which I enclose,—I am, yours faithfully, 
W. P. W. Puitiimors, 
R. Hunt, Esq., The Firs, Baschurch, Salop.” 


124 Chancery Lane, London, 12th December, 1903. 
Drar Srr,—In reply to your request for my vote, I beg to say 
that I am and have been a Conservative for very many years past, 
and disagree with nearly everything in the Radical programme. 
But I thoroughly agree with what you say in your address as to 
Freu-TRADE, and shall only vote for a Conservative if he be 
sound on this point, which I think overshadows everything else. 
Every Englishman must have the right to buy what he likes, at 
the best price, and where he likes, without restraint by anybody. 
The fact that other countries violate this fundamental principle 
of common honesty does not justify this country in departing 
from it. The maxim, ‘If you hit meI will hit somebody else,’ 
surely is not a fitting one for a Christian land.—Yours truly, 
W. P. W. Paivumors., 
F. Hornz, Esq., Hinnington, Shifnal.” 





BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Ignorance of facts, and the unjust comments of “ Rude 
Donatus” (December 12th), convince me that he cannot be a 
regular reader of the Spectator, and it is not surprising he 
fires his explosive bullets under the cover of a pseudonym. The 
suggestion that the Liberal candidate at the last election 
declined to stand again is absolutely absurd, as the 1900 
election result convinced him and the Liberal Council that 
his chances were very good for the next time; and if any 
doubt existed as to his success, it was removed by the Rye 
election, and it was when Last Sussex condemned the Govern- 
ment that the North Sussex active propaganda work commenced. 
Long before the Chamberlain fiscal policy was announced, we 
were strongly attacking Mr. Goschen for supporting the 





Education Act, and his conduct with regard to the Corn-taz 
and the Sugar Convention, &c.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Horace ALDRICH, 
Hon. Sec. North Sussex Liberal Council. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 





THE CHURCH AND THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have been expecting to see the following quotation 
from the Letters Missive of Edward VI. in this connection :— 
“Forasmuch as the great and Almighty God hath given unto 
mankind above all living creatures, such an heart and desire, 
that every man desireth to join friendship with other, to love and 
be loved, also to give and receive mutual benefits; it is therefore 
the duty of all men according to their power to maintain and in- 
crease this desire in every man, with well deserving to all men, 
and especially to show this good affection to such as being moved 
with this desire come to them from far countries. ..... For the 
God of Heaven and earth, greatly providing for mankind, would 
not that all things should be found in one region, to the end that 
one should have need of another, that by this means friendship 
might be established among all men, and every one seek to 
gratify all.” 
This quotation, which is given in that excellent little book, 
“Order and Growth,” by Mr. Llewelyn Davies, seems to me 
to appeal strongly to the best spirit of the Church of 
England. It is a sound basis on which to build a defence 
of Free.trade, in that it reminds us that a sense of a common 
humanity is implied in the idea of a Catholic Church.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ArtHUR E. T. Newman. 


Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow. 


[To tae Epitor or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—It is an honourable characteristic of the Spectator to be 
fair to those who differ from it in opinion, and I therefore 
venture to address to you a protest against your advice to the 
clergy of the Church of England to take up arms against the 
new fiscal policy. In the past most of the clergy have held 
aloof from any active interference in controversial politics. 
Only where broad moral issues were involved have they 
deemed it their duty to mention politics in the pulpit. Such 
is surely the right principle. To introduce party politics into 
their preaching or pastoral ministrations would be disastrous 
to their spiritual influence. Now, Sir, “the question of 
the hour” is economic, not moral. Whether the new fiscal 
policy would or would not be for the greater good of the 
greater number is a matter of opinion. England since the 
days of Cobden has been of one opinion; Germany, after a 
brief trial of Free-trade principles, has been of the other. The 
Spectator is an uncompromising champion of Free-trade; 
Professor Ashley (to take an example) in “The Tariff Problem” 
argues soberly and learnedly for the opposite policy. Men 
with open minds, who are not pledged beforehand to one side 
by a tradition of fifty years, find it difficult to believe that 
Germany, which takes the lead in most departments of human 
knowledge, would have adopted and persistently maintained a 
foolish and suicidal economic system. Such men also see the 
fact, so inconvenient from the Spectator’s point of view, that 
under this strict Protective system German commerce has 
developed much more rapidly than that of England under 
Free-trade; and such men, when they read both the 
Spectator and (let us say) Professor Ashley’s work, may 
think that the facts quoted by the latter are not com- 
pletely outweighed by the arguments of the former. I do 
not write this as an advocate of Protection, but of an open 
mind on a very complicated economic question. Especially 
do I desire to show two sound reasons for my protest,— 
to wit: (1) no plain moral issue is involved; (2) whether the 
adoption of the new fiscal policy would, on the whole, benefit the 
masses or not is a doubtful matter. Let the clergy have their 
own views, but I trust that few will abandon their -traditional 
principle of non-intervention in politics on such a point. May 
I add another protest against your astounding assumption 
that the clergy of the Church of England are endowed from 
public funds (see editorial note, p. 907)? Would you, Sir, 
please inform us in what part of the public estimates or 
accounts can be found sums paid or payable by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the clergy ? Such information would be 
of interest to many.—I am, Sir, &e. A. SLOMAN. 
Godmanchester, Huntingdon. 


[We did not urge that the clergy must necessarily be Free 
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traders, but that on a matter fraught with consequences 
so tremendous they must not adopt conventional views or 
take their opinions on trust. Instead, they must face the 
question for themselves, and come to a decision in view of the 
trusteeship which they hold. Ourcorrespondent has strangely 
mistaken our words if he thinks we suggested that the clergy 
are paid by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Needless to 
say, we made no such statement. The Church is the State 
Church, the Church of the nation, and it and its endowments 
are controlled by Parliament. The position of the Church 
and its relations to the State are, however, not questions that 
we can discuss on the present occasion.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LADIES’ EMPIRE OLUB. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In your issue of November 14th, in mentioning the 
success of the Ladies’ Empire Club as a meeting-place for 
women from the various British dominions, you were good 
enough to refer to the fact that this club owed its origin to 
the Victoria League. Your recognition emboldens us to draw 
attention to the present position of the League. Founded 
immediately after the death of the great Queen whose name 
it bears, for the purpose of binding in closer sympathy the 
scattered peoples of the Empire, it has steadily pursued its 
aim, and has accomplished practical work in many directions 
without deviating in any instance from its initial principle,— 
absolute avoidance of party politics. The Victoria League 
has aided its ally, the Guild of Loyal Women in South Africa, 
in many ways, and especially in the care of the graves of those 
fallen in the war. It has raised and distributed large funds 
to alleviate the distress of non-combatants. It has promoted 
education in Imperial subjects by lantern lectures and 
puizes at home and overseas. It has, by the generous 
help of members and their friends, been enabled to extend 
hospitality to numerous visitors from the Colonies and from 
India. The Central Committee are now anxious to comply 
with requests for literature and other assistance which have 
reached them from Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
The League is in alliance with organisations having similar 
aims in various parts of the Empire, while many branches are 
in process of formation in the United Kingdom. The work 
could be largely developed had we more members and ampler 
funds at our disposul. As aforesaid, we do not touch on 
controversial questions, but we appeal to all who have the 
cause of Imperial unity at heart, and who realise how much 
this can be strengthened by mutual understanding and 
personal sympathy, to write for particulars to Miss Talbot, 
Secretary, Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., who will gladly supply further information.— 
We are, Sir, &e., M. E. Jersty, President. 

Fanny TwrEDMOUTH, Vice-President. 

Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. 


(The Victoria League is doing a work truly Imperial. By 
maintaining a strictly non-party attitude it affords at this 
moment a most useful reminder that the Empire must not 
be dragged into the political arena. The Victoria League has 
only got to be better known to gain recruits by the thousand. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





ASIATIC LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—From the cabled reports it appears that a public 
meeting, called at Johannesburg on Monday to protest 
against the rushing through of Chinese legislation, was 
broken up by an organised opposition brought in by special 
trains from the East and West Rand. 


Mr. Quinn and the organisers of the meeting, who could not 
obtain a hearing, are to be heartily congratulated on the excellent 
omen attending the opening of their campaign. Every one who 
has followed South African affairs will remember how the 
successful agitation against the Kriiger régime was begun in 
January of 1899 by a similarly abortive meeting, when the 
speakers were denied a hearing, and the meeting was broken up 
by an organised cpposition acting for the Boer officials. 

Then, as now, all who attended the meeting to break it up 
knew they had solid and powerful backers, while those in 
sympathy with the objects of the meeting knew that by showing 
that sympathy they were placing themselves in antagonism to 

20ple who could make it very unpleasant to them in the place. 

et us hope that as then the result was to open the eyes of 
people here to the tremendous odds against those who disliked 








yeni, 
Kriigerism getting a hearing, so now this meeting will lead 
public here to inquire very closely why those who differ f, 
what may be called the big houses and Stock Exchange vale 
should not be allowed to give utterance in public meetin, to 
their reasons for the faith that is in them. ne 

It is a very well known fact that, even in the unlikely event of 
the introduction of Chinese being sanctioned, it is not going to 
be a question of sending a cable and having fifty thoussnd 
Chinamen sent at once by parcel post. A steady Progression jg 
taking place without Chinese labour in the number of stam 
dropping. Surely it is ridiculous to say that the delay of’, 
month or three months in rushing through this Chinese legis. 
lation would spell disaster —nearly as ridiculous as for the Stock 
Exchange to cite Monday’s mecting at Johannesburg as the 
opinion of the whole Colony. . 

May I, Sir, offer a few more remarks on this matter? No one 
has less sympathy than myself with the anti-capitalist rant which 
depicts the Rand mine-owners as ghouls, assembling in secret 
conclave and plotting schemes of horrid greed against the 
working and other population of the country. Many of them ong 
knows to be as patriotic men as are to be found in the Empire,— 
as witness Sir G. Farrar’s war services, and the case of Sir P 
FitzPatrick and others, This does not make it any the less 
necessary to recognise facts, and some very important facts arg, 
in my poor judgment, these. ; 

The heads of the financial houses in Johannesburg are in 4 
fiduciary capacity to principals and stockholders residing in the 
Umted Kingdom, France, and Germany; and the more con. 
scientious they are in that capacity the less can they let any 
other consideration than that of the immediate pecuniary 
interests of those they represent affect them. ‘The wishes and 
policy of thes, financial houses are bound to have their natural 
weight with those in executive command of the mines,—it would 
be ridiculous to contend the contrary. More particularly free 
from any considerations concerned with the future welfare of the 
country is the policy of the financial houses likely to be when it 
is reflected that many of the leading houses and most of the men 
holding the highest engineering positions are not even English, 

The result is that Englishmen and Colonists in leading 
positions in the mines, and holding views contrary to those of 
the financial houses, can only take part in public discussion at 
peril of their position and livelihood (a heavy handicap, as en- 
cumbrances such as wives and families are not unknown), and 
the majority of the working men have in consequence only one 
side put before them. This is a regrettable, but in a community 
such as Johannesburg an almost inevitable, state of things, 
and while it is so the mining magnates must not be surprised if 
in such a controversy as the present the effect of their always 
giving the benefit of the doubt to the interpretation of facts 
which suits their policy is to make people say things which in 
their turn are interpreted as imputations of mala fides. What 
would be said of Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters in this 
country to-day if the whole of his pecuniary interests were bound 
up with the wheat-growing area of Canada; or of the leaders of 
the Opposition if theirs lay in the prosperity of German manu. 
facturing firms ? 

It is most important that this preponderating influence of out. 
side financiers should be borne in mind in this labour controversy, 
because it makes it the more imperative that this country should 
be most careful in exercising its function as trustee both for 
those who look on the Transvaal as their home and of the tens of 
thousands of working men who will in the future in the ordinary 
course cf events make their livelihoods and homes there; and the 
Imperiai Government must see to it that no financial pressure of 
tie moment shall be made the pretext for legislation which will 
have the effect of largely barring out such working men. It is 
also supremely important that (if Chinese should be allowed) 
when vhe agitation for the expulsion of the Chinamen comes no 
party disloyal to Great Britain shail be able to say that the 
Chinese were forced on the country by the Imperial Government. 
The only way to guard against this is by a well-secured ballot of 
the whole country. 

May I take this opportunity (to descend to details) of denying 
the accuracy of a report which I see was cabled home, that on the 
Vulage Main Reef Mine, with which I was recently connected, the 
result of an extended use of white labour had been to show that the 
adoption of such a system meant raising the cost 5s. 8d. per ton? 
So long as two and two make four I defy any one to prove any 
such thing; and I absolutely adhere to the figures and opinions I 
gave on this subject before the Labour Commission. 


—I am, Sir, &e., F. H. P. CRESWELL. 
Junior Atheneum Club, 116 Piccadilly, W. 


[We are delighted to print Mr. Creswell’s letter. We 
have dealt with it in our notes, but must say here that 
we are specially pleased to see that he handles the matter 
from the Imperial point of view. As to whether the meeting 
was or was not packed by the advocates of Chinese in- 
dentured labour we have no knowledge, and must not, 
therefore, be held to endorse Mr. Creswell’s suggestion. 
We are glad to note his repudiation of the “ anti-capitalist 
rant,” with which repudiation we sympathise. Men like 


Sir George Farrar and Sir P. FitzPatrick are entitled to 
our fullest respect, even though we do not agree with them. 
—Ep. Spectator.] i ; 
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A BELATED LIE FROM THE LEYDS FACTORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I am enclosing the following cutting from the Feuille 
d’Avis de Neuchatel of yesterday (December 10th) in the hope 
that you may be able to publish it, and that thus some one 
with a knowledge of the facts of the case may be led to write 
a few lines in answer.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. A, BIENEMANN, 
British Chaplain at Neuchitel. 





«———— RECUS AU BUREAU DE LA ‘Frevinte p’AVIS DE 
NgvcHAtEL’ EN FAVEUR DES Bars arFramés.—Anonyme 5 fr.— 
Anonyme du Landeron 10 fr.—Total ce jour 15 fr. 

SousCRIPTION EN FAVEUR DES Bers.—Nous recevons les lignes 
suivantes: ; ; 

Monsieur le rédacteur,—Je viens de lire votre appel en faveur 
des Beers, que les Anglais ont assujettis, ruinés, et qui meurent 
de misére et de faim. Sai lu aussi plusieurs lettres de Mile. 
Evelyn degli Asinelli, qui s’est associée & l’euvre entreprise par 
miss Hobhouse pour venir au secours de ces malheureux... La 
premiére pensée qui vient 4 Vesprit en lisant ces lignes est 
celle-ci: ‘Cela regarde les Anglais!’ Evidemment, mais si les 
Anglais ne font pas leur devoir ?—Alors obéissons & une pensée 
lus haute. La souffrance est toujours la souffrance et personne 
ne peut s’en désintéresser, Puisque lAngleterre laisse mourir 
les Boers, aidons les Boers 4 vivre!—Je vous envoie ma modeste 
obole. Pu, G.” 


[We are grateful to Mr. Bienemann for sending us this 
mendacious extract. The suggestion that there are Boers 
dying of famine whom the Government of the Transvaal could 
succour if they would is a lie pure and simple, and may be 
fearlessly contradicted by all who encounter it. The history 
of the world affords no parallel to the humanity and care with 
which the British came to the aid of the Boers when the war 
was over, and strained every nerve to prevent their late 
enemies suffering from the dearth and misery that always 
follow a protracted war. The only question in doubt is 
whether in their anxiety to help the Boers the British were 
not sometimes inclined to neglect their own friends.—Ep, 


Spectator. ] 





WOMEN AND THE BAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
action, or rather inaction, of the Judges in Miss Cave’s case; 
at any rate, some comments assume that they might have 
compelled the Benchers of Gray’s Inn to admit Miss Cave as 
astudent. In truth, they have no power to compel any one 
of the Inns of Court to admit any woman, or man either. The 
Court of King’s Bench, as long ago as 1825, declined to inter- 
fere with the discretion of Lincoln’s Inn in the case of a man. 
No one has any more right to be admitted a student of an 
Inn of Court than to be admitted to a particular College at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Once admitted, indeed, the student 
has an “inchoate right” to be called to the Bar on perform- 
ing and observing the prescribed conditions, that is, not to be 
refused his call without grave cause; and there is an appeal 
tothe Judges as visitors as to the sufficiency of any cause 
alleged by the Benchers for refusing to call an apparently 
qualified student. As no such right exists at the earlier stage, 
the Judges had no discretion in the present case; and if the 
Lord Chancellor’s language is to be taken (which is not clear) 
as conveying any opinion upon the general question whether it 
be desirable for women to be admitted as legal practitioners 
in this country, that opinion was unnecessary and what 
lawyers call extra-judicial.—I am, Sir, &ec., Il. 





THE LICENSE-DUTIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I regret to notice that you do not quote Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s speech at Bristol on Tuesday week. He seems to have 
profited by the criticisms made by yourself and certain other 
journals on his last Budget; and he now comes forward with 
a proposal to increase the License-duties on public-houses and 
other places which make huge profits by retailing alcohol. I 
cannot do better than quote his exact words :— 


“ A tiny public-house in a village rated at £10 a year pays a 
License-duty of £4 10s. What was much more common, a public- 
house rated between £40 and £50 pays a License-duty of £20. 
They saw how the table went up. A public-house rated at a little 
under £100 pays only £25; and then there was only £5 for every 


stopped, and a public-house might be worth thousands of pounds, 
as some of them were, and yet pay no more than £60 in Gene. 
duty, while the tiny house paid £4 10s. They knew the great 
hotels and theatres and music-halls which were so common. The 
hotel or theatre pays no more than £20 a year for its License- 
duty, in spite of the enormous quantity of liquor, and the best 
liquor, that might be consumed. The restaurant under certain 
conditions pays no more than £30. He ventured to say that the 
present scale of licenses was utterly unfair on the smaller 
house as compared with the bigger house; and he thought the 
bigger house could very well bear additional taxation in this way, 
and the additional taxation ought properly to go to the com- 
pensation fund.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Court, Temple. 


J. E. ALLEN, 





THE EDUCATION ACT. 
[To tae Epiron or THE “ SpEcTAToR.’’] 

S1r,—The action of the Welsh County Councils recently 
must surely cause every one to doubt the policy of the above 
Act. Although myself a constant reader of the Spectator for 
many years, I have so far failed to see its wisdom or justice. 
The question as to whether a rich minority have the right to 
“dump” down a Church school in the midst of a majority of 
Nonconformists, and the further question whether the State 
has a right to make such a school a “tied” one in a parish, 
have, I venture to think, been too much lost sight of. As a 
Free-trader, I strongly object to such a system, and feel no 
surprise that the carrying out of it has raised such strong 
feelings in Wales and England.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. H. J. 





MR. PEPYS ON THE NEED FOR PROTECTING 
THE IRON TRADE. ; 
[To tur Eprror or THE Specraror.’] 
Sir,—When we hear the shout of “ Wolf!” it is always some 
comfort to reflect that we have heard the alarum raised before 
when no wolf appeared. And so it occurs to me that some of 
those who have been troubled in their minds by Mr. Brails- 
ford’s dismal prognostications (see Spectator, December 5th, 
p- 959) may find courage to await the appearance of the 
particular wolf he heralds so loudly by reading the following 
extract from the Diary of the late Samuel Pepys, under date 
December 11th, 1663, just two hundred and forty years ago:— 
“TI to the coffee house and there among others had good dis- 
course with an iron merchant who tells me the great evil of dis- 
couraging our natural manufacture of England in that commodity 
by suffering the Swede to bring in three times more than ever 
they did and our own Ironworks bo lost as almost half of them 
he says are already.” 
Like the Monarch who occupied the throne when these words 
were written, our iron trade seems to have been “a most un- 
conscionable time adying.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bryanstone, Prestwick, Ayrshire. ArcH. D. Frrauson. 





DR. MARTINEAU’S RELATION TO UNITARIANISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As you have published in the Spectator of December 12th 
Mr. C. B. Upton’s sharp attack on my little book called 
“ Recollections of James Martineau,” I hope that you will 
allow me to offer a brief explanation of the views which I have 
expressed. Mr. Upton attacks me for saying that there was 
a constant discord between Dr. Martineau’s intellect and his 
heart or soul as regards religion. I wish to explain that, in 
my opinion, this discord was not so much between Unitarianism 
and the requirements of spiritual religion as between a semi- 
Deistic form of Unitarianism and those requirements. Pro- 
fessor A. Seth Pringle Pattison has clearly shown that a very 
large amount of Deism remained to the end in Martineau’s 
philosophy, and I have tried to show that a very large amount 
also lingered in his religious system. Hence arose inevitable 
internal discord. Some degree of this discord must always 
be found in a man who is at once a rationalist and a 
mystic, as I believe that Martineau was. No permanent and 
entirely satisfying concordat can be established between 
the rationalistic and the mystical elements of our nature. 
Martineau’s mind and soul were perhaps not more radically 
discordant than those of Pascal. I agree with Mr. Upton in 
thinking that, on the whole, the conception of God as uni- 
personal satisfied Martineau’s intellect even to the end, and 
that so he never wavered in his speculative Unitarianism. 





£100 of rateable value, and when they got to £700 the increase 





But I believe also that in his more devotional moods he 
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admitted ideas and feelings which could scarcely be reconciled 
with this austere Unitarianism. Hence the internal—though 
perhaps for the most part unconscious—discord of which I 
have ventured to speak. That Martineau was to a great 
extent dissatisfied with all current forms of Unitarian religion 
is, I think, evident from his expressed conviction—recorded in 
his “Life and Letters”—that the best future of liberal 
religion in this country is more likely to be with the Con- 
gregationalists and the Presbyterians than with the Unitarians. 
Why should he speak thus unless he had some dim and half- 
conscious feeling that the practical deficiencies of Unitarianism 
are incurable? The secession from Unitarianism of his great 
friend Mr. R. H. Hutton must have tended to increase this 
feeling; for he writes thus of him in a letter to me published 
in my new book: “So entire was my trust in his religious 
intuitions that it went hard with me to abide by my own when 
they were unshared by him.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Onslow House, Tunbridge Wells, A. H. CRavuFurD. 





A HISTORY OF SCOTCH ACCOUNTANTS. 
(To. rae Eprroror THE ‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—I should be much obliged to you if you could find space 
to insert the enclosed note in your pages.—I am, Sir, &c., 
23 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. RicHAakD Brown. 


“Tn connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of chartered accountants in Scotland the Societies are preparing 
for publication a history of accounting and of the accountant 
profession. ‘he editor, Mr. Richard Brown, C.A., 23 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, would be pleased to receive information as to 
early forms of accounts or accountants’ reports, and as to profes- 
sional accountants of the eighteenth century or earlier.” 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
[To tne Epiror or THE ‘ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Your article on Mr. Herbert Spencer in the Spectator 
of December 12th is, to my feeling, very fair and appreciative; 
but in one sentence you do him an accidental injustice. You 
say: “By a happy accident, he began his career at a time 
when the great thesis of Darwin was being propounded, and 
a new world seemed to open for scientific discovery.” This 
sentence represents the Spencerian philosophy as posterior 
in its publication to Darwin’s “ Origin of Species”; it really 
was anterior, and the comprehensive truth lying in that kind 
of process which is known as “evolution” was discerned and 
stated by Spencer before Darwin convinced the world of that 
most signal instance of it, the derivation of species from a 
common stock. Spencer, of course, did not anticipate Darwin 


as regards that famous theory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. R. M. 





READING IN BED. 

[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,- I read your article on this subject (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 5th) with much interest, and I am quite prepared from my 
own experience to endorse yourconclusion. Foryears I havelain 
for many hours comfortably in bed, wide-awake, not torturing 
myself with worrying anxieties, but simply not sleeping,— 
roaming incoherently over all sorts of things. At one time I 
used to try the experiment of counting a thousand backwards 
till I could rattle it off with perfect ease, and at the end feel 
more wakeful than ever. Then I took to sitting up reading 
till the small hours of the morning—this, I am afraid, involved 
an extra cigar or two—and I found myself just as wakeful in 
bed as if I had retired two or three hours earlier. Latterly, 
say for the last four or five years, I have taken to what some 
of your correspondents regard as the baneful habit of reading 
in bed. My reading has been of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character. I read such books as Scott’s novels, Dickens, 
Thackeray, or perhaps Boswell’s “ Johnson.” Sometimes I 
get off by heart a variety of favourite old hymns or the 
Psalms of David. My reading, however, at such times is not 
so much for edification as to find sleep. I now, as a rule, 
retire at 10 o'clock. I have a small table at my bedside, and 
on it two of Barrett’s delightful little reading-lamps, so placed 
as to throw a bright light on the page, leaving my eyes in the 
shade. I rest my head on two pillows, and thus comfortably 
fixed, without fatigue to hands or elbows or shoulders, I read 
on till I find myself nodding,—a slight puff at once ex- 


tinguishes my lamps. Generally I drop off for an hour or 
so; then I wake up, and finding sleep has for the time 
departed, I again light my lamps, and read till once more 
I begin to nod. By this time it is about 3 o'clock, 
and then I am a happy man if I can sleep uninter. 
ruptedly on till 7, when I am quite ready and Willing 
to get up. I am always satisfied if somehow or other J 
get about four hours’ sleep during the night. During 
the day Itake as much outdoor exercise as I can get; my 
living is very moderate, and simple both as regards eating 
and drinking; and my general health is very good. Thug 
my own experience has driven me to the conclusion that old 
age (if verging on eighty may be called old) does not requirg 
or need so much sleep as seems to be necessary to a younger 
generation. I have not found that my eyesight or my general 
health has been in the least affected by this “ baneful habit” 
of reading in bed, and it has certainly enabled me to pass 
many an hour far more pleasantly than in building fantastig 
castles in the air.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





OBSCURITY IN LITERATURE. 
[To THE EviTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In reading the thoughtful article on “Obscurity jn 
Literature” in the Spectator of December 12th, I was especially 
interested in what you say about “ obscurity of matter.” The 
same topic is glanced at in a passage which I came across the 
other day in the “ Lettres de Doudan” :— 

“Ne dites rien contre l’affectation du style; c’est bien souvent 

un travail nécessaire pour faire sortir sa pensée du marbre oi elle 
est enfermée. Rien n’est plus naturel que ’homme qui ne voit de 
nuances drien, Il n’a point defforts a faire, ’heureux homme; 
il va droit sonchemin parmi les hautes herbes des lieux communs; 
il ne va pas dans les bois ot personne n’a pénctré; il ne lui faut, 
pour se frayer une route, ni le fer, ni le feu.” 
Swift has made a quaint remark to the effect that fluency in 
discourse is often associated with vacuity, just as people walk 
faster out of an empty than out of a crowded church. What 
is here said of fluency in talking may be applied, with hardly 
any change, to facile clearness in writing. You can see your 
way more easily through an empty room than through a full 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE, 

Hétel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[To THe Epriror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The writer of the article on “ Obscurity in Literature” 
in the Spectator of December 12th appropriately instances 
the aesthetic value, in Keats’s famous line, of the epithet 
“forlorn.” His point may, I think, be still further reinforced 
by recalling that the other epithet which contributes so 
much to the effect, “perilous,” was a correction, and, in 
a sense, an illogical correction. Keats first wrote (the MS. 
has been published in facsimile) “keelless.” From the 
Johnsonian point of view, how admirable! If the lands 
were forlorn, it stands to reason the seas would be keelless; 
whereas perilous—why perilous, Sir, implies the presence of 
persons obnoxious to the peril! But lo! while we are arguing 
the poet has waved his wand, and instead of that unexception- 
able pictorial detail, has given us the sublimated essence of 
all romantic adventure, distilled into a single word. No 
doubt in this instance the suggestive value of the vaguer 
epithet is indefinitely multiplied by an occult factor,—the less 
easily explicable power of an elusive syllable and a delicate 
sequence of liquids.—I am, Sir, &c., W. MontTcomery. 





THE BOTANY OF ESSEX. 
(To tue Epitor or THe ‘“ Sprcrartor.’’] 

Srr,—In your excellent, though somewhat belated, notice of 
two of the volumes of “The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England” (Spectator, December 5th) your 
reviewer has fallen into a not unnatural error in describing 
Lathyrus tuberosus as “still plentiful in Essex.” As in the 
case of Buplewrum falcatum, Mr. Shenstone’s description 
applies only to “the [one] Essex locality.” The plant is not 
to be found in any other county, and even in Essex it grows 
only in the few adjacent fields in which it was discovered in 
1830. Whilst writing it may be worth noting that the name 
to which the English “Alferestune” was changed was 
“Bigods,’ and that Belcumber Hall is at Finchingfield, 
not Frenchingfield.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Brook Green, W. J. Ripp Hayman. 
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1 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spectator.” ] 


uld be grateful if you or any of your readers could 


—] sho oul 
_—- as to whether the words from St. Augustine's 


writings to which Cardinal Newman attributed his conversion, 
Becurus judicat orbis terrarum, were quoted by St. Augustine 
from another source. Was it, perhaps, a current proverb in 
his day? And has the argument been considered valid in any 
other controversy than the Donatist, in which St. Augustine 
employed it? There would also appear to be some difference 
of opinion as to the correct English rendering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Husert L. Simpson. 

52 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

{The author of “Ionica” ingeniously translated the sentence 
in his lines referring to the time,— 

“ Ere Apologia had found out 
The round world must be right.” 


ED. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


STARLINGS IN NOVEMBER. 
Tg1s month is mournful to the starvéd eyes, 
And for its mouldering sweetness to the sense, 
With its soaked, matted grass, and its smeared skies ; 
But through these murky vapours, stagnant, dense, 
Of the dull, wet fog that envelops all, 
Is not the starlings’ music magical ! 





Mark the glozed gamuts of their slurring notes, 
Now smooth as oil, that the wild waves allays ; 
Now like fresh water bubbling from their throats ; 
Now powdered fine, as a plumed fountain plays,— 
Stinting no various vocal way to charm 

This gentle time from hated Winter’s harm. 


What, to the bare earth, beggared and bankrupt, 
The days of bright gold back if it should bring !—~ 
Then some wood-pigeon, tenderly abrupt, 

Out of the gloom called like a ghost of Spring,— 
Called and broke off, in the dank, dripping shade 
Of her own passionate fervour grown afraid. 


But listen! how at once one hears a wail 
Of rising wind, and all their spells are vain, 
Nor shall avert the rude and violent gale; 
And though no gust yet strays, nor streak of rain— 
As one not to be reft himself bereaves— 
The agéd oaks strip them of their last leaves. 
LuciLua. 








BOOKS. 


—_@—— 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES.* 
Ir is a strange omission that this age, so rich in reprints, did 
not give us the English Voyages of Richard Hakluyt long ago. 
For not only is this great work a vast storehouse of noble 
English and brave adventure, it is a panegyric of English 
courage and English enterprise. However, at last the 
reprint is made, and if you would know how Britain 
established her Empire upon the sea, the splendid record 
is easily and pleasantly accessible. Indeed, it was with 
the honourable intention of singing the praises of his own 
country that Hakluyt composed his work. When in his 
youth he passed the narrow seas into France with Sir Edward 
Stafford, he heard “other nations miraculously extolled for 
their discoveries and notable enterprise by sea, but the 
English of all others for their sluggish security, and continuall 
neglect of the like attempts especially in so long and happy a 
time of peace, either ignominiously reported, or exceedingly 
condemned.” Hakluyt, being a true patriot, did not willingly 
hear or read the obloquy of his nation. On his retura to 
England, therefore, he determined to stop the mouths of the 
reproachers. The work was arduous. The indefatigable author 
visited libraries, collected voyages, and transcribed charters, 





s and Discoveries of the English 
Glasgow; J, MacLehose and 


bd The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Tra; 
Nation, By Bchard Hakluyt, Vols. 1. 
Sons, [12a 64. per Tol] scales 





and only completed his vast work “after great charges, and 
infinite cares, after many watchings, toiles, and travails, and 
wearying out of my weake body.” But he deemed no toil ex- 
cessive if only he might uphold the honour of England. And 
he collected together enough documents to prove that our 
countrymen were always in the van of enterprise. “It cannot 
be denied,” said he, “that as in all former ages the English 
have bene manful of activity, stirrers abroad, and searchers of 
the remote parts of the world, so in this most famous and 
peerlesse governement of her most excellent Majesty, her 
subjects through the speciall assistance, and blessing of God, 
in searching the most opposite eorners and quarters of the 
world, and to speake plainly, encompassing the vaste globe of 
the earth more than once, have excelled all the nations and 
people of the earth.” This is a proud boast which is justified 
by Hakluyt’s héstory. There is no nation which has displayed 
so large an energy for so many years. These first two 
volumes do not contain the greatest exploits of English dis- 
covery. We must wait awhile before we reach the splendid 
voyages of the heroic Cavendish, or Gilbert's bold expedition 
into the New World. But there is enougheven in the early pages 
of Hakluyt’s anthology to show that the English soon found 
their way out of their island, and sailed across the sea. It is 
with a legitimate pride that the historian quotes the testimony 
of Tacitus that London, “though it were not honoured with 
the name and title of a Romane Colony, yet was it most famous 
for multitude of Marchants and concourse of people.” Some 
seven centuries later the Venerable Bede paid a similar 
tribute, declaring that London was “a Mart ‘lowne of many 
nations, which repayre thither by sea and by land.” Even 
under the Saxon Kings the travellers of England went on 
voyages of discovery into Norway, Germany, and Hungary ; 
leagues of commerce were made between Carolus Magnus 
and Offa, King of Mercia, and later between Henry II. and 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany; and Hakluyt is perfectly 
justified in his assertion that in his day English enterprise 
was no new thing. From the earliest times, indeed, we were 
strong upon the sea. King John sailed for Ireland with five 
hundred ships, and Edward III. attacked Calais with a fleet 
of seven hundred manned by more than fourteen thousand 
muriners. It is curious to note that the port which made 
the largest contribution to this fleet was Fowey, which 
fitted out forty-seven ships and put on board them seven 
hundred and seventy sailors. But in Hakluyt’s opinion, and 
we are disposed to agree with him, the most interesting of his 
earlier documents is “The process of the Libel of English 
policie, exhorting all England to keepe the sea, and namely 
the Narrow Seu.” It is an argument composed in a 
rude kind of verse, and designed to prove what worship 
and salvation come from the sea to England and to all 
Englishmen. It was written in 1432, and is the earliest 
exposition known to us of Captain Muahan’s doctrine. 
But hear Hakluyt’s own description of the treatise, a 
description which is eminently characteristic of the author’s 
style. He compares “the process of English policie” to the 
Emperor of Russia’s golden castle, which, homely in outward 
appearance, was adorned within not only with the Emperor's 
majesty and the assembly of his rich attired Senators, but 
with huge masses of gold and silver plate :— 

“ For indeed the exteriour habit of this our English politician,” 
thus writes Hakluyt, “to wit, the harsh and unaffected stile of 
his substantiall verses and the olde dialect of his wordes is such; 
as the first may seeme to have bene whistled of Pans oaten pipe, 
and the second to have proceeded from the mother of Evander: 
but take you off his utmost weed, and beholde the comeliness, 
beautie, and riches which lie hid within his inward sense and 
sentence ; and you shall finde (I wisse) so much true and sound 
policy, so much delightfull and pertinent history, so many lively 
descriptions of the shipping and wares in his time of all the 
nations almost in Christendome, and such a subtile discovery of 
outlandish merchants fraud, and of the sophistication of their 
wares ; that needes you must acknowledge, that more matter and 
substance could in no wise be comprised in so little a roome.” 
The verses are homely enough, it is true, but they present the 
soundest argument for the maintenance of our supremacy on 
the sea, and though they are almost five hundred years old, 
they have not yet lost their truth. 

In Richard Chancelor’s voyage to Russia we encounter 
one of Hakluyt’s best. It is the perfection of narrative, 
simple and yet sumptuous. “From thense I came into the 
counsaile chamber, where sate the Duke himselfe with his 
nobles, which were a faire company: they sate round about 
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the chamber on high, yet so that he himselfe sate much 
higher than any of his nobles in achaire gilt, and in a long 
garment of beaten golde, with an emperial crowne upon his 
head, and a staffe of Cristall and golde in his right hand, 
and his other hand halfe leaning on his chaire.” There 
is nothing elaborate in this kind of writing, and though 
it is beyond the reach of the moderns, there is not 
one of Hakluyt’s travellers who does not attain to it. 
Indeed, the voyages collected by Hakluyt are strangely 
uniform in style. They possess a large pomp and stateliness, 
which are characteristic of Elizabethan prose as well as of 
Elizabethan verse. Even the instructions to the pursers are 
composed with a keen sense of sound and effect. “And 
principally see,” thus it was written in 1556, “ that you forget 
not dayly in all the voiage both morning and evening, to call 
the company within boord to prayer, in which doing you 
shall please God, and the voiage will have the better successe 
thereby, and the company prosper the better.” It is not after 
this fashion that we should to-day instruct our pursers; 
but there can be no doubt that the older was also the better 
custom, and we cannot read these navigations and trafliques 
without a feeling of regret for the past. But not only were the 
early travellers gifted with the talent of style; they could also 
observe; and it would be impossible to find a shrewder 
description of Russia than Richard Chancelor’s. Like all 
of his kind, Chancelor took a keen delight in the rich 
trappings of a Court. His pages glitter with gold and silver, 
with thrones and diadems, with robes of goldsmiths’ work, and 
sceptres garnished and beset with precious stones. He de- 
clared that he had seen the fair pavilions of the French and 
English Kings; but gorgeous as they were, they could not be 
compared to the trappings of the Russian Emperor. But if 
the Emperor was sumptuous in all his ways, his subjects were, 
in Chancelor’s view, “‘such men for hard living as are not 
under the sun.” And the Russian horse was as hard as his 
rider: “he shall eat green wood and suchlike baggage, and 
shall stand open in the cold field without covert, and yet will 
he labour and serve him right well.” But despite their 
endurance, he found the Russians but poor soldiers,—men 
without all order in the field. ‘“ For they runne hurling on 
heapes, and for the most part they never give battell to their 
enemies ; but that which they doe, they doe it all by stelth.” 
Nevertheless, Chancelor believed that if the Russians could 
only be broken to order and trained to a knowledge of civil 
wars, two of the best or greatest Princes in Christendom could 
not match them. But wherever you turn in this incomparable 
book you may find the noble expression of courage and enter- 
prise, and we congratulate Messrs. MacLehose on their 
handsome and scholarly reprint of one of the greatest of 
English books. 








AN ESSAY ON IRELAND.* 


Ir is difficult to carve a landscape on a nutshell, or to sum up | 
the character of a race and a complex political problem in a | 
short essay. It needs a delicate feeling of proportion to | 
avoid a false impression, aud an austere literary conscience. | 
Mr. Filson Young has written a very interesting essay, but | 
we are not quite sure that it is “in explanation.” The | 
literary temperament is too strong in him to give the reader | 
complete confidence. A more sparing use of colour, a less | 
dexterous aptitude for finished pictures, and a more judicial | 
tone would have produced a better book, because one more | 
adequate to the subject. The literary standpoint is not the 
political or sociological, and though Mr. Young has many | 
illuminating things to say about Irish politics and Irish 
society, the reader closes the book with a slight distrust of a 
view which is so exceedingly picturesque. 


We like Mr. Young least in his generalisations on race. 
Not that he does not say many admirable things. His 
analysis, for example, of the qualities which have prevented 
the Irish from ever becoming a race of sailors, and the many 
passages in which he comments on the absence of any force of 
social persistence in Ireland, are full of truth and insight. 
Our complaint is that, to use a mathematical metaphor, the 
writing is generally several powers higher than the subject 
warrants, He is very sensitive to the pathos of Irish scenery 
and to the melancholy tale of the people; but to attempt to 








* Jreland at the Cross Roads: an Essay in Explanation, By Filson Young. 
London: Grant Richards, [3s, 6d. net. ] , 


render this pathos in a short prose essay whose aim ; 

primarily political is to introduce a good deal of discordant 
purple into what should be a sober study. Poetry ig the 
truest medium for the feeling—poetry such as ig 
Lawless’s “ With the Wild Geese ”—or deliberately fantastie 
prose like Mr. Yeats’s, or a very full narrative, where aj 
aspects of the question can be adequately presented. In Mr 
Young’s short survey rhapsody jars on the reader, He 
appears as the intelligent inquirer travelling on foot in 
remote parts of the country; but we fear that in his knap. 
sack there lurked a volume of some irrelevant minor poet, The 
Man of Feeling has his niche in literature; but Preciosity of 
emotion is not in place in the study of a problem where the 
lines are essentially grave and simple, and tragedy, of the 
Greek rather than of the French type, broods over the scene, 


To our mind, Mr. Young is at his best on the religious sidg 
of Ireland. And just because we agree so heartily with the 
matter of his criticisms we take leave to object to their 
manner. Religion can never be properly viewed from the 
standpoint of the detached critic, even though he be full of 
aesthetic appreciation. ‘“ And if to know,” writes Mr. Young, 
“both the Shorter Catechism and the Ordinary of the Mass, 
and delight in both for their poetry and idealism; if to be 
capable of some symp2thetic impression from the sacred 
invocation, whether it takes the form,” etc. “..... . if these 
are any qualifications for the unbiassed treatment of this most 
difficult subject, then I may claim to be so far qualified.” To 
be an honorary member of all religions is no qualification for 
the proper understanding of any one, for the Church takes its 
place only as one more element in the aesthetic survey. A 
Calvinist will write more truly and fairly of Jesuitism than 
the sceptical philosopher, because he understands the basis on 
which both creeds are built. Hence, while Mr. Young writes, as 
it seems, to us many shrewd and true things of the maleficent 
influence of Irish religion, we prefer to take his conclusions 
without thinking of his methods. We cannot get rid of the 
feeling that he is right by accident. For example, there is a 
passage in which he points out that the only flourishing 
thing in certain districts is a fungus growth of religious 
emotion. Then follows an excursus upon the ox in the fields, 
who is thriving while the human population dwindles. “In 
the cool, verdant meadow, he rests and feeds in peace. All 
the silk of the grass and flowers passes into his flashing coat”; 
and so on in a very pretty picture. The tone is thoroughly 
false, and the reader who has been disposed to accept the 
author’s conclusions begins to wonder if he is anything more 
than a dilettante traveller with a gift for fine sentiment and 
pretty phrases. But there can be no question of the import- 
ance of Mr. Young’s analysis of the effect of a too emotional 
religion upon the mind of the Irish race. It provides a 
narcotic against the miseries of life and forbids endeavour, 
and by curbing a wholesome natural life it drives men and 
wonen into lunacy :— 

“The physical body of Ireland is frail and weak, but its religious 
heart is strong, nervous and vital; there are no restraints or 
checks upon it; it feeds upon the mind and the emotions; and 
being admittedly the stronger life, it wastes and devours the 
already enfeebled independent life of the mind...... Some 
people would expect to find religious mania prevalent in such a 
social condition, but it is not soinIreland. The reason, I take 
it, is twofold. The Roman Catholic religion does not produce, 
even in unbalanced minds, that revolting form of melancholia 
which induces people to sing hymns and divest themselves of all 
their clothing ; that comes from religious systems which merely 
excite emotion and do not satisfy it. But the Catholic religion, 
like all well-organised religions, is too protective and satisfying 
to excite religious mania; it at least takes care of its subjects 
and provides them with all emotional necessaries. But there 
are, | have no doubt, hundreds of people in convents and monas- 
teries who are really religious lunatics, and would be certified as 
such if they were in the outer world. As it is, they are honoured 
for their remarkable piety.” 

Economic questions are treated briefly but with great good 
sense. Mr. Young protests against the excessive pasturage, 
which is not economically profitable, and in any case means 
the putting of all Ireland’s eggs into one basket, and argues 
for intensive cultivation and mixed farming. He is very 
sympathetic towards all the new forces, literary and economic, 
which are working for the regeneration of Ireland; and there 
is an admirable account of the work of Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his colleagues. A racial tradition cannot be destroyed 
from without, but it may be reformed from within. “The 
promise of the new economy is that it is splendidly secular, 
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same time non-aggressive to the cherished ideals of 
It is entirely sympathetic ; and if it succeeds, it 
se it has fought with a mightier weapon than 
of mere aggression or destruction, with the great militant 
pe f doing its ows work, proving its own case, giving to 
pei le something better worth having instead of merely 
pape from them something which may be better than 
— ” We can commend Mr. Young’s book to all who 


and at the 


the people. 
will be becau: 


peed acute and sympathetic study of a great experiment, 
iaaneniiee of Ireland from within. There is much, too, 


in the volume which has genuine literary charm, such as the 
account of the old life of Irish country houses, and the perfect 
little sketch of a visit to the Trappist monastery at Mount 
Melleray. Mr. Young has not yet come to his own in the 
matter of style. He is still apt to write of religion in a 
manner which suggests the late Dean Farrar rather than 
writers of @ more austere taste, and to show himself too 
obviously in search of the picturesque. But even in his 
imperfections he deserves to be judged on the higher literary 
standard, and at his best he can write with great lucidity and 
charm. 

At the same time, Mr. Young must pardon us if we say 
that the attitude of sentimental scepticism which he occa- 
sionally adopts is one which is to us extremely repellent. 
We infinitely prefer an attitude of common-sense materialism 
to that which indulges in the rhetoric, while it condemns or 
jonores the substance, of religion. It is the fashion to deride 
ihe jdeals of the Puritans, but it is in those ideals that is to 
be found the true corrective for the religious emotionalism that 
has injured Treland. The Puritans knew how to live in the 
pirit without in any way losing touch of the practical sides 
of life, social and political. Unfortunately for Ireland, her 
yeople never enjoyed the discipline of Puritanism. 





HARE-HUNTING.* 


A ramous fox-hunter, the late Mr. George Lane-Fox, being 
asked his opinion of hare-hunting, answered with a courteous 
sneer: “I have always understood it to be a most scientific 
amusement.” Those who imagine that the pleasures of the 
chase consist in galloping very hard and jumping a great 
number of five-barred gates will hardly understand that the 
pursuit of the hare with harriers or beagles should be held in 
the highest esteem by many sportsmen. 4Hare-hunting, 
which went out of fashion during the golden age of fox- 
hunting, now unfortunately past, has during the last few 
years shown a marked revival. There are to-day no less than 
one hundred and ninety-eight packs of hounds hunting the hare 
in these islands, which is more than there ever were before in 
the history of the chase. And, indeed, hare-hunting may 
claim to be the most sczentzjic of all hunting (though the fox- 
hunter intended it for sarcasm), if we mean by that the most 
dificult, the most varied, and the most absorbing for the man 
who cares for hunting as opposed to riding. Mr. Bryden’s 
contribution to the “ Hunting Library,” of which this is the 
first volume, is a pleasant, well-written book, which deals 
thoroughly with the subject. It might be objected that his 
extracts from such well-known earlier writers as Somerville, 
Beckford, Daniel, and “Stonehenge” are needlessly long or 
frequent ; there is also a certain amount of repetition. In the 
chapters which profess to give an account of the existing 
packs we notice a few errors and omissions. The Milford 
Harriers, for instance, in Surrey, are not mentioned; the 
Pettings Beagles have been sold; and Major Beaumont’s 
beagle pack is forgotten. But these are trifling criticisms. 
The book contains a great deal of information collected with 
care; the chapters on kennels, hound management, cost and 
equipment, are exceedingly practical; and the whole is 
written by a man who can write about sport in decent, 
gentlemanlike, and scholarly style. This last is a rare 
quality, 

Mr. Bryden has very strong views on the manner in which 
hare-hunting should be conducted, with which we have the 
most complete sympathy. Indeed, we are often inclined to 
so even further, and agree with another modern authority, 
Mr. Otho Paget, who maintains that the hare should be hunted 
on foot. There is, of course, no ob jection to old gentlemen or 








* Hare-Hunting and Harriers: with Notices of Beagles and Basset Hounds, 


by H. A. Bryden. Illustrated from Photographs by KR. B, Lodge and others. 


ladies, or any of either sex who may be crippled or paralytic, 
watching the hunt from a horse. But hare-hunters are in 
constant danger of aping fox-hunters or making harriers an 
excuse for riding. The sport of hare-hunting is in that way 
completely ruined, and a poor imitation of a fox-chase, at best, 
is obtained. Hare-hunting is a very ancient, respectable, 
fascinating, and peaceful sport. We pass over the days of 
Nimrod and Xenophon. What the mediaeval harehounds 
were like we do not know. Simon de Montfort kept an estab- 
lishment of harriers (canes leporarii) at Odiham Castle; 
Edward III. took sixty couples to the French wars; Elizabeth 
and James I. kept a harrier pack. Under Charles I. Bishop 
Juxon had his own hounds, “and had them so well ordered 
and hunted, chiefly by his own skill and direction, that they 
exceeded all other hounds in England.” Can any of our 
readers tell us who was the last English Bishop who ap- 
peared in the hunting field? This brings us to the early 
eighteenth century, when our ancestors hunted hares with 
their old Southern hounds. These were gigantic beasts (about 
twenty-six inches high), with falling ears, drooping eyes, pen- 
dulous flews and dewlap, and wonderful deep, mellow voices. 
They were slow, but their scenting powers would probably 
astonish the modern huntsman, who breeds for appearance 
and speed rather than nose. The chase gave them such 
enjoyment that they would stop on the line to lift up their 
heads and give vent to their ecstasy in “true cathedral notes” 
which were heard for miles. But as it took them five or six 
hours to catch a hare, they were in time voted slow and crossed 
with little North Country fox-beagles. The produce of this 
union was the pure old English harrier. There are at the 
present day three very distinct types of “harrier.” First, 
the old English harriers just referred to, which may be called 
pure harriers. Secondly, kennel stud-book harriers, which, 
unfortunately, for the most part show a strong strain of fox- 
hound blood. Thirdly, dwarf foxhounds, which, to our mind, 
are quite improperly employed in hare-hunting. The same 
opinion is expressed by Mr. Bryden :— 

“Personally, I do not believe in hunting hare with foxhound 
pure and simple, not even if the hound be reduced in size to 
twenty or twenty-one inches, The foxhound is in my view too 
fast for hare-hunting, and has too much fling and fire and too 
little patience for this form of chase. He has, too, been trained 
for generations to the pursuit of the fox, and there is a great deal 
to be said for long usage and hereditary instinct in hunting. A 
hare hunted with foxhounds has, in my humble opinion, not a fair 
chance for her life, as she has when hunted by harriers; she is 
over-matched, driven to trust to speed alone, too often outpaced 
altogether, and is run down usually in far less time than ought 
to be the case. She has no opportunity of displaying all those 
wonderful tricks and expedients which render a hare hunt, to the 
man who really enjoys this form of sport, so interesting and 
delightful a pastime.” 

As to methods in the field, Mr. Bryden is no less of an old- 
fashioned purist than in the choice of hounds. The secret 
of good hare-hunting lies in leaving the pack and the 
hare as much as possible to their own devices. “My 
Lord!” said an old Irish huntsman to a certain noble 
Lord who bothered him with suggestions whenever the hounds 
checked, “ My Lord! the most ignorant hound in the pack 
knows a great deal more about hunting than youor me.” It is, 
perhaps, because the huntsman and whippers-in are not always 
at hand to interfere immediately that harriers hunted on foot 
often show the best sport. It is a disputed question whether 
hounds should be allowed to get a view when a hare is found, 
or whether they should be laid on after she has been quietly 
allowed to slip away from her form. A hare thoroughly 
scared at the outset often takes a straighter line, which is a 
consideration when the field is mounted, and does less damage 
to the fences. In any case, it will not be more than a minute 
before the fastest pack are brought to their noses. Holloaing 
is, of course, an odious crime in hare-hunting; and there is 
nothing more disgusting than to have the melody of the pack 
disturbed by unseemly and bloodthirsty yells. As for lifting 
hounds, it is an abominable practice from every point of view, 
except as a last resort; and the horn in hare-hunting may 
easily be blown to excess. Mr. Bryden’s experience of hare- 
hunting is chiefly gained with the Hailsham Harriers in 
Sussex, which are hunted on foot, and have a good proportion 
of old Southern-hound blood. This is a good school; but he 
has also collected much information about harriers, many 
accounts of remarkable runs, and some strange anecdotes of 
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the chase, from masters of harriers all over the country. 
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Three chapters are devoted toa survey of the packs in the 
United Kingdom county by county. Devonshire heads the 
list with fourteen, and Kent follows with ten packs. Scotland 
altogether has but three. The Isle of Man has one pack; but 
we find no mention of Mr. Scarlett, who hunted, or endeavoured 
to do so, until a few years ago, in the island of Gigha. 

Mr. Bryden's book opens with history, natural as regards the 
hares, and anecdotic or antiquarian as regards the hare-hunters 
of the past. Then modern harriersand modern hare-hunting are 
dealt with from different points of view. Hare-hunting is, of 
course, a cheap sport, and the chapters on cost and equipment 
give some interesting figures and balance-sheets from actual 
packs. A pack of harriers—smartly, not to say extravagantly, 
turned out—may cost as much as £700 a year. On the other 
hand, a pack to show as good sport may be maintained for £250. 
This would include twenty couples of hounds and two horses. 
The late Lord Suffolk, who was well versed in the science of 
hare-hunting, declared that his harriers cost him for main- 
tenance only £114 10s. a year, which included the keep of a 
horse during the hunting season. A foot pack can certainly 
be well run for £125 a year; and a cry of beagles, perhaps 
ten or twelve couples, need not cost more than £75. These 
figures and many others, as well as many practical hints, 
which Mr. Bryden’s book contains, should be encouraging to 
those who have the taste, but imagine they have not the 
fortune, to enjoy what is perhaps one of the greatest pleasures 
this life affords,—hunting one’s own hounds. It is, no doubt, 
the inexpensiveness of hare-hunting, as well as the charming 
sport, which has so clearly raised it in popularity. Agricul- 
tural depression and the constantly increasing difficulties of 
fox-hunters have turned the attention of sportsmen to the 
hare. The hare can be hunted with a very old horse, or even 
on foot. The hare does no damage to the poultry-keeper or 
the pheasant-shooter. The hare does not go to ground like a 
fox. These are all advantages; and they are combined with 
the most beautiful and interesting chases in the world. We 
have no space here except to mention Mr. Bryden’s chapter 
on “Beagles and Basset Hounds.” This last has some very 
interesting particulars furnished by Captain Heseltine, Master 
of the Walhampton Pack. Mr. Bryden’s book is unworthily 
illustrated with the usual photographs or snap-shots. It is a 
real contribution to the English literature of hare-hunting, 
which is not as voluminous as might be expected from the 
antiquity of the sport. 





MUNICIPAL TRADE.* 


However baseless may be the pessimistic views as to the 
economic situation of the country which are now being pro- 
mulgated for political purposes, there is one aspect of the 
matter which deserves the most careful attention of every 
citizen, and which is nevertheless completely overlooked. 
The wealth of our population may have risen, as some calcula- 
tions give it, from £143 per head in 1845 to £366 in 1900, but 
tle expenditure for Imperial and local purposes has of late 
years increased in a degree more than corresponding to the 
increase of national income, while the percentage of the 
burden of public Debt to national wealth remains, in spite of 
the growth of population and of wealth, at very little less 
than the figures at which it stood thirty years ago. This 
latter result is due, not ouly or mainly to the culpable neglect 
of all our Finance Ministers, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, 
to redeem sufficiently the National Debt, but to the piling up 
of local indebtedness. Now, whatever happens to the popula- 
tion of these islands—and no man, in view of the artificial 
character of our national existence and the facilities for the 
migration of our people which the British Empire affords, can 
venture to prophesy that the coming century will witness a 
similar progress to that which marked the last—Debt will 
undoubtedly remain a millstone around our necks till it is 
cither extinguished, or extinguishes us. And all the proba- 
Lilities point at present, not to its extinguishment, but to its 
rapid and continuous increase. Further, it is but a slight 
mitigation of the evil that much of the local Debt is 
likely to be of a so-called reproductive character. Even 
if we leave out of account the insufficient allowance in the 
municipal bookkeeping for maintenance and renewals of all 
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sorts, these Debts must prove crushing directly the rateg 
alue begins to decline, whether from 1 stall 
value begins er from loss of population 
stagnation of industry. If such tendencies should naan 
themselves—and sooner or later they are sure to do ‘ae 
existence of huge Debts will have a fatally accelerating agti 
: : On 

on the downward course of the nation. There is, therefo, 
no more patriotic course than that which a statesman ak 
take who would seriously grapple with this question, 
Major Darwin in the admirable volume to which We are 
anxious to direct attention has set himself a more modest 
task, but one which is an essential preliminary to any such 
endeavour. It is to point out the need for reform, and ths 
direction it should take ; and more important still, to awaken 
public interest in municipal questions. “TI should haye ‘° 
fears,” he writes, “as to the future of municipal enterprise ip 
England if Englishmen generally would form their own inde. 
pendent opinions, whatever they might be, and would take thy 
trouble to express them at the polls.” He has provided tha 
first requisite for this desirable object in furnishing th 
ordinary citizen with an intelligible clue to the intricacies of 
the question, and setting out in the clearest and most impartial 
language the chief considerations which bear on its solution, 
But the good which can be done in this way is probably smal] 
The ordinary citizen, however intelligent and well informe 
(perhaps in proportion to his intelligence and information) 
finds it impossible in the multiplicity of political and private 
interests to give his time to technical questions of the king 
involved, and is powerless to influence municipal elections by 
his vote. The conclusion is inevitably forced upon him that 
the multiplication of popular elections and unpaid service 
however necessary in a more primitive form of society, is leg 
and less suited to a small, highly organised country like 
Great Britain, and that the administration of the various 
services of local government, including education and the 
Poor Law, would be far better entrusted much more largely 
than they are to the supervision, at all events, of central 
Government Departments. Devolution is not always wise, 
and the tendency to throw more work and responsibility upon 
local elected bodies seems to us to have been largely mis. 
taken; but this is not a question upon which Major Darwin 
expresses an opinion. He devotes himself in a thoroughly 
practical spirit to suggestions of amelioration on the present 
lines; and we cannot doubt that all who are engaged in the 
actual work of local government will constantly consult his 
book, and that in this way his influence upon public opinion 
may be as. great as it is sure to be beneficial. 

To summarise the conclusions of this closely reasoned 
volume in the space at our command would be an impossi- 
bility, and we can only draw attention to a few salient points 
of an examination as exhaustive as it is practical. He places 
himself throughout in the position of the consumer or rate. 
payer (including in that term the vast number of perso 
who bear the burden of rates without directly paying them), 
as opposed to the partisans of municipal trading on the om 
hand, and private trade on the other. From this point of 
view he concludes that “as regards ordinary competitive 
trades the case for municipal trade breaks down utterly.” As 
regards monopolies the decision is far more difficult to make, 
and he confesses that he has been unable to discover any 
formula by which it would be possible in future to decide 
whether any particular enterprise should or should not bk 
municipalised. Each case must be judged separately with 
view to all the conflicting arguments :— 

“If a monopoly be allowed to remain in private hands how 
much will the citizen be inconvenienced, and how well cans 
consumer be protected by the State? And can and should the 
ratepayer or the consumer be made to share with the shareholder 
in the advantages arising from the growth of the town and from 
economic management? On the other hand, if an industry be 
transferred to a local authority, will the consumer be as wel 
supplied, and will local taxation thus be increased or diminished’ 
These are the main questions which should be considered with 
regard to each separate industry before it is handed over # 
municipal management.” 

The chapter on “Municipal House-Building” is an admit 
able example of the analysis to which the arguments for and 
against should in each case be subjected. We will not sum 
marise it here, but only note the suggestion that municipal- 
ties can do little or no good by example as is often asserted 
in defence of such enterprises, and the remark that, compul- 
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tacts in part as the award of a bonus both to the 
facturer and to the workman to remain in central 
areas, and that municipalities should therefore be 
a greater discretion as to rebuilding when slum areas 
™ cleared. The balance of Major Darwin’s argument is 
yon against this form of municipal trade, which he thinks 
should be forbidden by Parliament. 
As to the enterprises which should or should not be under- 
taken, Major Darwin is disposed to say— 
«That markets, public baths, slaughter houses, and ceme~ 
-.¢ had better not be in private hands; that harbours should 
poo managed by local authorities or by specially constituted 
; plic bodies; that there is much to be said in favour of tram- 
0 tracks being owned and repaired by municipalities; but 
tht as a rule private trade is preferable for telephones, gasworks, 
a trical works, tramways, and without doubt for all truly com- 
sitive trades, the case against municipal trade being weakest in 


t-named services. As regards telephones, gas, and 
Stsial works, if once municipalised it might not be wise to 


retransfer them to private hands.” 
Major Darwin seems to us to show good reason for the 
preference which he expresses for ‘‘controlled private trade” 
to municipal trade, as the less dangerous of two alterna- 
tives:—“ At present sufficient attention is not paid to the 
complaints of citizens against private proprietors; and until 
we do attend more to such grievances it cannot be said that 
we are doing our best to stem the advancing tide of municipal 
enterprise.” Accordingly he suggests legislation affecting 
private trade, not only in order to “free it from undesirable 
restrictions,” but also to add desirable restrictions; and he 
discusses without altogether endorsing the various political 
checks which have been suggested for clipping the wings of 
municipalities, such as the limitation of municipal Debts, and 
the prohibition of profits in municipal enterprises. His own 
suggestion for this object is to give the citizen in all locali- 
ties a veto on the raising of loans by means of a Referendum. 
Major Darwin disclaims the intention of addressing his 
arguments to those who are in favour of a Socialistic system. 
It cannot be denied that his conclusions, though moderately, 
sometimes even diffidently, stated, run counter to the pre- 
possessions and the designs of Socialists in municipal politics; 
but they will have weight with those municipal reformers 
who, without theoretical bias, are endeavouring to administer 
their grave charge in the interests of the community. The 
moral and physical health of the coming generation of 
Englishmen, no less than their economic prosperity, depend 
so largely on their efforts, that a serious and sympathetic 
treatment such as this of the questions at issue deserves, and 
will doubtless receive, a cordial welcome from the public. In 
this book, as in his volume on bimetallism, Major Darwin dis- 
closes an altogether exceptional power of analysing facts and 
tendencies in the light of economic principle. He would be 
an ideal member of any Royal Commission which might be 
appointed to inquire into any branch of our fiscal policy. 


thus spen 





NOVELS. 


TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM.* 
WE can imagine an unsympathetic reader of Mr. Wells’s new 
volume contending that instead of being called Twelve Stories 
and a Dream it would be more appropriately designated as 
Twelve Nightmares and a Story. The contention might be 
allowed in so far as the element of the uncanny enters with 
hardly an exception into every one of the narratives of which 
the volume is made up; but, on the other hand, there is 
always a great deal of method in Mr. Wells’s madness. His 
coldly circumstantial and logical development of a fantastic 
theme robs it of the incoherence of the aegri somnia; and 
further, it is his habitual practice to look for abnormal 
potentialities in the most ordinary surroundings. Mr. 
Wells, in short, reverses the canon that adventures are to the 
adventurous, and loves to represent the most unromantic 
personages in the most extraordinary predicaments. Thus it 
is reserved for a grocer’s assistant, “ an ordinary sort of lout,” 
to be admitted to the intimacies of Fairyland; the hero of the 
experiment with the Indian drug—* The Truth about Pye- 
craft”’—is the fattest bore in Clubland; while the victim of a 
transient but irresistible impulse to turn burglar “for one 
night only” is a guileless little schoolmaster, and a cleric to 








*'? oat Stories and @ Dream, By H. G. Wells, London: Macmillan and 


Os. 


boot. Even the great inventor Filmer is a mean and alto- 
gether unprepossessing little creature, destitute of all the 
graces, and dismissed by official experts—on the strength of 
his exterior—as “a crank and a bounder.” This habit of 
linking the extraordinary with the commonplace is something 
like an obsession with Mr. Wells, and we should like for once 
in a way to see him choose a romantic personality as the 
subject of one of his strange speculations, if only to see what 
he would make of him. His habitual method undoubtedly 
affords freer scope for the display of contrast, but he is in 
danger of allowing it to harden intoaconvention. At present 
we know by long experience that the more insignificant the 
individual, the more astounding his record is likely to be. 
The impact of the unexpected is seriously impaired when the 
reader is thus taught by unfailing signs when to be best 
prepared for it. 


Having thus discharged the invidious duty of fault-finding, 
we are free to confess our lively admiration for the immense 
talent and versatility displayed in this extremely suggestive 
and interesting collection. In an age when inventors so con- 
stantly risk their lives in carrying out their experiments, the 
story of Filmer will be read with peculiar interest. In it Mr. 
Wells has given us a vivid picture of the laborious struggles, 
the sudden emergence into celebrity, and the catastrophic end 
of a genius in whom great brain-power is cruelly handicapped 
by physical timidity. In one of Mr. Wells’s earlier volumes 
of short stories he gave us a memorable sketch of an inventor 
who, out of resentment with the impatience of his critics, re- 
solved to demonstrate the practicability of his flying machine 
before it was really ready for work. The tragic irony of Filmer's 
case is much more ‘subtle. He has perfected his invention, 
enterprising journalists have organised a great meeting to 
witness the demonstration, society leaders have exploited the 
little man and intoxicated him with their flattery, he cannot 
draw back, but his failing nerve will not let him risk the 
ascent, and at the last moment he commits suicide, leaving 
his assistants, after the company have dispersed in conster- 
nation not unmingled with resentment, to prove that he was 
no impostor after all. Another story, ‘The Accelerator,” which 
no one but Mr. Wells could have written, is an ingenious 
variation on the theme propounded in his Time Machine. 
Here, by the operation of a mysterious drug, the experi- 
menters are enabled to live half-an-hour in a couple of 
seconds,—the effect being that the whole world stops still for 
their convenient inspection. Yet another variation on the 
same theme—the escape from the “Time Garment” spoken 
of by Carlyle—is executed in‘ A Dream of Armageddon,” which 
describes the dual existence of a Liverpool solicitor of to-day, 
whoin his dreams leads the life, by turns strenuousand pleasure- 
loving, of a great political leader a thousand years hence. 
We single out these three stories as typical of Mr. Wells in 
his most uncompromisingly Wellsian mood. The motive of 
“Jimmy Goggles the God,” which recounts the experiences 
of a wrecker who was captured by savages when in a diver's 
costume and subjected to a most embarrassing worship, 
reminds one of Mr. Jacobs, though the treatment is grimly 
rather than genially humorous. In “ Mr. Brisher’s Treasure” 
the approximation is even closer, and the results are so 
diverting as to make one wish that Mr. Wells would more 
often indulge in this vein. 


It is always interesting to encounter a writer of talent ina 
wholly new guise, and the experience is vouchsafed us in the 
delightful fantasia entitled “The Mag-ce Shop.” Here Mr. 
Wells describes the “ wonderful visit” of a fond father and 
his little boy to a toyshop kept by a most amazing wizard, 
and stored with wares endowed with the strangest and most 
disconcerting qualities. Though the prevailing tone of the 
narrative is bizarre, it is lightened and relieved by touches of 
humanity and tenderness all too rare in Mr, Wells’s work. 
We sincerely trust that he may be tempted to indulge his 
genius further in this direction, as an alternative to the more 
strenuous flights of his scientific imagination. 





Katharine Frensham. By Beatrice Harraden. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—Although Miss Harraden is never actually un- 
readable, it must be confessed that Katharine Frensham is not a 
particularly convincing book. The eharacters do not seem alive, 
and their behaviour is more that of puppets through whose 





lips the author takes the opportunity of airing her views than of 
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real live flesh-and-blood human beings. The hero is particularly 
unsatisfactory. He is intended to be a romantic and interesting 
figure, but he is so fond of taking out his emotions to see how they 
are getting on, as children dig up the seeds in their gardens, that 
the reader loses all patience with him. Miss Harraden has a 
decided gift of descriptien, and the chapters in which the action 
takes place in Norway are pleasant reading, though here one 
cannot help feeling the fictitious personages rather an interrup- 
tion to the accounts of the scenery and of the customs of the 
people, which she gives her readers in very interesting detail. 
The most successful person in the story is the heroine, from 
whom it takes its name. Every now and then the reader 
quite believes in her; and though Miss Harraden invests her 
with an occasional touch of commonness, she is in the main an 
attractive creature. But even she is not often endowed with 
vitality, and the reader’s interest in her is consequently inter- 
mittent. 

Barbe of Grand Bayou. By John Oxenham. . (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—We have seen, we think, better work by Mr. 
Oxenham than he has given us here. This does not, however, 
mean that this is not good. All the earlier part is indeed 
excellent. But the adventures in the cavern are pitched in too 
high a key, so to speak, of the marvellous. The situation of the 
two men, the injured and the injurer, is sufficiently tragic in 
itself, and it might have been better to have done without 
the preternatural horrors which have been introduced to heighten 
the effect. The reader is always thrilled by a Thing (the capital 
letter is very effective). We are reminded of Victor Hugo’s 
cuttlefish in “Les Travailleurs du Mer.” That was not one of 
his best effects. Indeed, Mr. Oxenham himself says: “I am 
almost as sick of this loathly beast as Alain Carbonel was himself.” 
In spite of this, Barbe is well worth reading. 

The Queen Can Do No Wrong. By Herbert Compton. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—Who would have thought of selecting as a 
heroine Caroline of Brunswick? It is true that at one time she 
was a popular favourite. But the feeling was not so much 
admiration for her as disgust of the man who was supposed to 
be persecuting her. Given the extraordinary heroine, the story 
has some interest and merit. The hero is kidnapped when quite 
a young child; he becomes attached to the household of Queen 
Caroline, and is able to give some curious descriptions of the men 
and manners of the time. He has, too, a sufficiently readable 
story of his own fortunes to tell. 

The Longshoremen. By George Bartram. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—This is a story of adventure. The “longshoremen ” 
are, of course, smugglers, the date of the story being about 
a hundred years ago. Endless are the crimes which these 
gentlemen commit, and life at a lonely seaside village was 
obviously not dull in those days. The author is on the side of 
the authorities, which is unusual in novels of this sort, the 
smuggler being generally a picturesque scoundrel with whom the 
reader is expected to sympathise. The book is good reading, 
and often really exciting. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Gayton Scholarship, by Herbert Hayens (T. Nelson and 
Sons, Is. 6d.), is a “ school story,” more full of incident, one might 
say, than real school life happily is, but quite readable and 
wholesome.——Tales of St. Austin’s, by P. G. Wodehouse (A. and 
C. Black, 3s. 6d.), contains sixteen stories; all but one have 
already appeared in print. Those who have not seen them 
would do well to find an occasion of doing so, for they are 
unusually good.— Another collection of stories which may 
safely be recommended is Brains and Bravery (W. and R. 
Chambers, 5s.) Sibyl ; or, Old School Friends, by May Baldwin 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is a continuation of “A Popular Girl,” 
a tale which, we believe, has justified its name. ‘he protagonist 
in this tale is a certain Sibyl Potter, an American beauty, who 
makes things very lively wherever she goes. Miss Baldwin 
makes (.mbridge the scene of her story for some chapters, and 
with success, though it is not an easy thing to do. 








Adventures in Hiveland. By Frank Stevens. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Stevens has given us in Adventures in Hiveland 
a very pleasantly written little book treating of the life of the 
bee. ‘The author has sought by means of a fairy-tale to make his 
subject interesting to small readers, and we feel sure he will 
succeed. Children cannot fail to enjoy the adventures of Jackie 
and Vi, and at the same time they will gain a considerable 
acquaintance with that wonderful little world within the hive, 





eee 


We have but one adverse criticism to make,—the chapter dea): 
with the destruction of the old queen and the young p eating 
seems quite unnecessarily detailed. Surely it is not go _— 
and it does not make pleasant reading.—In « ppp, Tim’ 
Beasties,” by Douglas English (W. H. Bousfield and Oo, bs. in 
we have the maxim “put yourself in his place” applied r% 
variety of creatures of which man, for the most Part, sees m 
more than he knows. First we have the story of the mouse 
of the field vole, then the apology of the ‘house sparrow Whe ; 
indeed, sadly in want of an advocate. Other animals follow = 
one who reads the book can fail to be interested, and, we may be 
with confidence, bettered by it. The volume is copiously i id 
trated with photographs taken from life. » 
One Hundred Bible Stories for Children. By Robert Bird 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 5s.)—These “Bible Stories” are from th 
Old Testament. They are told in simple language for « ghj , 
who are too small to understand the Bible when they hear it’. 
read, that is, as it stands—but can appreciate it when fitted for 
their ears and hearts. One difficulty Mr. Bird, we see, grapples 
with boldly. “There are none of {Samson’s deeds] that We 
should care to copy, for they belong to the barbaric ages,.,,, 
Jesus has taught us better things.” A teacher or teller of Bibls 
stories must make up his mind to say something to this effect 
The volume is adorned with a number of vigorous illustrations, , 


Children of Kings. By W. Lorgan O’Byrne. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)\—Mr. O’Byrne continues his adaptation of Celtic 
legends to the wants and tastes of young readers. It must by 
understood that he treats them with a certain method. They de 
not lose their charm in his hands, but we see that they have an 
orderly development. In this series of stories Tristran is thy 
principal character, a fine chivalrous figure which Mr. O’Byrme 
draws con amore, and therefore with success. 


? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Benjamin Franklin. By Joseph D. Choate. (Harrison and 
Sons.) — Here we have an address delivered some two 
months ago to the Birmingham and Midland Institute, which 
has the honour and advantage of having the American An. 
bassador for its President. It is marked by the tact and good 
taste which seem invariably to be found in the utterances of those 
who have from time to time represented the United States in 
this country. Franklin’s character is admirably portrayed; we 
see how he would have served this country if our rulers had 
only permitted him to do it. 


The Study of Ecclesiastical History, by W. E. Collins, B.D. 
(Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d. net), is one of the “ Handbooks for the 
Clergy ” appearing under the general editorship of the Rev. A. W. 
Robinson. Professor Collins rightly insists on the fact that 
history is a science, a truth which is more difficult of practical 
realisation than any other. This is all the more reason for in- 
sisting on it. The suggestions for study which is to have this 
for a starting point are excellent, the outcome of personal experi- 
ence. The bibliography at the end of the volume is likely to be 
useful; possibly it may seem a little long (there must: be close 
upon three hundred volumes), but it would not be easy to 
retrench. The one suggestion we would make, and that only in 
view of human weakness, is that the indispensable books should 
be printed in larger type. 





In the “Churchman’s Bible” we have Isaiah al.-lzvi., ex- 
plained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. (Methuen and Co., 2s. net). Dr. 
Barnes sets forth in a very sober and convincing way the 
arguments which have led critics to divide the Book of Isaiah 
into two portions, and adds from time to time useful notes. 


Weare obliged to pass over without notice most of the many 
volumes of sermons which reach us, but we must find space for 4 
few words of welcome to a volume which may be described as 
the firstfruits of a ministry which cannot but be of some 
importance,—City Temple Sermons, by the Rev. BR. J. Campbell, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) These twenty sermons are 
discourses of considerable power. The preacher speaks in & 
forcible, practical way, without any effort at singularity, but 
always with a certain freshness of thought and expression. We 
have had occasion to differ from Mr. Campbell, but we gladly 
recognise him as an able exponent of a reasonable faith which 
recognises the duties of the Christian citizen. Another volume 
of sermons claims a word of appreciation as the last work of an 
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ble thinker,—The Voice of God, by Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 
a own, Langham, and Co., 3s. 6d.) Dr. Macmillan was pecu- 
ety felicitous in the illustrations which he drew from Nature, 

hich he was @ thoughtful observer. This characteristic will 
Lag n to advantage in Sermons V. and VII.,—* Bochim” and 
ie of Nature and Providence.” The habit of thought 
to which it belonged shows itself everywhere. The volume 
pelongs to “ The World’s Pulpit Series,’—a very large title, we 


may observe. Does it mean the world past as well as the world 


present ? 

Picturesque Cheshire. By T. A. Coward. (Sherratt and 
Hughes, Manchester. 5s. net.)—Cheshire has a great variety of 
interesting places init. Its capital town, with its old houses and 
almost complete circle of walls, has hardly w rival in England. 
Then there is the “Salt Country,” reaching from Northwich 
gouthward; there are the meres, not so important as those of 
Shropshire, but of some size (in one of them smelts have been 
acclimatised with success) ; there are old houses in abundance, 
and a great store of historical associations. Out of these 
materials Mr. Coward has constructed a very pleasant book. A 
visitor to the county could not desire a better informed or more 
agreeable guide. The numerous illustrations are by Mr. Roger 
Oldham, and greatly increase the attractiveness of the volume. 
Mr. Coward will excuse us if we suggest a correction of his 
statement that “three of the four principal streets [of Chester] 
are named after the gates.” “North-gate” = North Street, quite 
apart from the fact that it probably ended in one of the city 
gates. The word “gate” is familiar in Northern dialects for 
“way.” In East Retford, a town which never had walls or gates, 
the two chief streets are called Carolgate and Bridgegate. 





Alfred Tennyson. By G. K. Chesterton and Dr. Richard 
Garnett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—This is one of 
“The Bookman Biographies,” a well-written summary of the 
facts of Tennyson’s life, illustrated with portraits—there are 
twelve of the poet and others of his parents and his wife— 
sketches of his homes in Lincolnshire, Farringford, Aidworth, 
&c., and of scenes illustrating his book. Then there is a “ Bio- 
graphical Note,” in which many interesting details of his mental 
development are given. Altogether, this is a very good book of 
its kind. 


Heliotropes. By John Parmenter. Edited by Percival Landon. 
(MethuenandCo. 3s. 6d. net.)—John Parmenter was incumbent of 
achapelat Wingham, in Kent (now a vicarage of £157 gross value, 
with £1,368 impropriated tithe) between 1570 and 1629. He left 
behind him in manuscript these reflections on sun-dial mottoes. 
There is a good deal in them. On “God Maketh and Taketh His 
owne Time,” for instance, he quotes: “As the Grecian Schoolmen 
say, Ope Oeay GA€ovart mvAot, GAcovar 5é Aewra: ‘The Millstones of the 
Gods Grind Late, but the Flower is fine”; and what he calls “: 
kin proverb from Sussex, God Flieth with Wings of Leade, bu 
Striketh with Hands of Iron.” It is a book worth study. 

Two little handbooks the use of which is sufficiently indicated 
by their titles may be mentioned together. ‘These are The A BOC 
of Stamp Collecting, by F. J. Melville; and The A B C of the Rifle, 
by Herbert A. Jones (Henry J. Drane, 1s. each). 

In Mr. John Long’s series of “ Modern Classics” we have, 
following up Anthony Trollope’s “Three Clerks,” Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth. This, as our readers are probably aware, 
is a novel of unusual length. 
volumes.) Anyhow, it occupies here six hundred and seventy- 
two pages ; not far off three hundred thousand words, we imagine. 
Add to this amount of type sixteen good illustrations and a 
portrait of the author, and it must be allowed that 3s. net for the 
volume bound in leather, and 2s. in cloth, is a marvel of 
cheapness. 


(It originally appeared in four 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 1904 (12 Warwick Lane, 2s. 
prompt as usual in accommodating itself to the wants of the 
time. In this volume, accordingly, we have the “ British Share 
of the World’s Commerce,” “ Statistics of Trade for Fifty Years, 
with Details for Twenty Years, Bullion Figures, and Food 
Imports.” Other additions are made to the usual mass of useful 
information. About £2,000,000,000 of property, personal and real, 
was subjected to the Death-duties. The principal 
bequests amounted in the aggregate to £1,577,140. 
Peerage (same publishers) is a serviceable volume, sh: 
with the first-named the valuable characteristic of putting a vast 
amount of information into a very small space.——Debrett’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage (Dean and Son, 
81s. 6d. net) is now in its hundred and ninety-first year. The preface 


6d. net), is as 





Vhital 











gives some facts, which are perhaps more interesting than usual, 
about claims on which adjudication has been made during the 
past year. Some irregularities of practice are noted—the 
daughter of an Earl is not the Lady X Y, and eldest sons have no 
right to coronets—and there are notices of the creations and 
honours of the year. The “ Daily Mail” Year Book (Amalga- 
mated Press, 1s. 6d.) is quite a novus homo in comparison with 
the antiquity of Debrett, but it has, we are sure, a long future 
before it. With its “ Twenty Thousand Facts of the Day, 
Biographies, Tables, &c.,” it is certain to be useful. 





Who's 1904. (A. and C. Black. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—This 
annual, now in its fifty-sixth year, continues to increase in range 
and bulk. It has now reached seventeen hundred pages, and 
gives, perhaps, four times that number of biographies. ‘Tho 
industry with which these varied materials are collected, and the 
care with which they are used, are beyond all praise. 


Who, 


Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. (A. and C. js. 6d. net.)—This edition 
is preceded by a prefatory note, and by John Forster's 
essay. And it is illustrated with reproductions of a number of 
water-colour drawings, from the hand of John Massie Wright, 
which are described as “a comparatively recent discovery.” They 
are certainly “ sympathetic.” Few books have supplied more sub- 
jects to the artist ; but these drawings should rank high in their 
class.——}F'rom Messrs. Routledge we have received two volumes 
in the leather binding which can now, it seems, be executed so 
cheaply. These are Longfellow’s Translation of the Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri, and A Thousand-and-one Gems of English Poetry, 
Selected and Arranged by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (5s. each net). 
Ben Jonson, we may remark, did not write the famous epitaph, 
“ Underneath this sable hearse.” ——The Life of David Livingstone. 
By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 2s. 6d. net.) Uncle 
Joe’s Stories, and Crackers for By Lord Brabourne. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. each.) 


New Eprrions.—The Vicar of 
7 


™) 
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Christmas. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Abbott (L.), Henry Ward Beecher, cr 8vo............00. 
Ayles (G.), Gillicolane, er 8vo........ 
Jauer (M.), Precious Stones, 4to .., 
Beveridge (A. J.), The Russian Advance, 8vo.. 
Blake (Wm.), Prophetic Books, 4to 

grindley (R. B.), The Dark. 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
aes (A.Gardner) 46 
..- (Griffin) net 420 
(Harper) 10/6 
covcessusseccsccvecsaveccotens( die Mie Den 0 
ss where God is, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 

(Stockwell) net 2/6 

Brodie (J. B.) and Ray (A. F.), The Log of H.M.S. Goliath, China Station, 
1900-1903, 120 ......c0eseseersesseeseeesseersescesesesesces( Westminster Press) net 4/0 
3rowne (E. A.), Squint, Occurring in Children, cr 8vo.............+. (Bailliére) 2,6 
Cardwell (J. H.), Men and Women of Soho, Famous and Infamous, cr 8vo 
(Truslove & Hanson) net 
















—) 







Darrow (C. S.), Resist not Evil, cr 8vo...... ia ...(Bell) net 6 
Esendrath (D. N.), Text-Book of Clinical Anatomy, fo 
Evans (H. R.), Magic and its Professors, Cr 8V0 ..........0+-seeeeee (Routledge) 5/0 


Fennell (B.), God’s Covenant in Christ, er 8vo ....(Marshall Bros.) net 
Gamble (H. R.), The Ten Virgins, and other Sermons, cr 8vo...(S. C. Brown) 
Garnett (R.) and Gosse (E.), English Literature, Vols. II. and IV., 8vo 
(Heinemann) each net 16 
cespcecccccescos(REkeriage) 3/6 





6 
2 
aunders) net 21 
5, 


Ss & 


Geraldine de Lisle, by M. G., er 8V0 ..........sceeeee 
Greene (F. V.), The Campaign in Bulgaria, 1 
Greenhough (J. G.), Half-Hours in God’s Old 





-187: 


78, § 
er Pic 






vo ..(Rees) net 5/6 
ture Gallery, cr 8vo 
(Stockwell) net 3/0 
Hathaway (R. W.), The Log of H.M,S. Arethusa, 1899-1903, l2mo 
(Westminister Press) net 4/0 
Herivel (P. G.), The Log of H.M.S. Ramillies...... (Westminster Press) net 40 
Hill (F.'T.), The Web, cr 8vo... } 
Hirst (B. C.), Text-Book of Diseases 
Kennedy (B.), A Tramp in Spain, cr 8vo ..(Newnes) net 106 
Kerr (R. F.), Pippo Buono, 4to............ 2.2.00 (Harrison & Sons) net 3,6 
Kingsley (8.), The Garden Diary & Calendar of Nature, Smo (G. Alen) net 2/6 
Ligit Railways Procedure: Reports and Precedents, Vol. IL., 8vo 
(P. S. King) net 210 
Mathews (N.), Bristol Public Libraries: the Stuckey Lean Collection, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Merz (J. T.), History of European Thought in the 19th Century, Vol. II., 
BUD: resenesintercenntnsanathecssiaveduadbesiendrediadencstsieninaeabemeeln (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Modern Electric Practice, edited by M. Maclean, 6 vols. roy 8vo 
(Graham Pub. Co.) each net 9/0 
Moore (W. U.), The Cosmos and the Creeds, cr 8V0 .............0 (Watts) net 4/0 
‘ A. H. Bullen) net 42,0 
(Heinemann) 6/0 
..(K. Paul) net 30 










Women, 8vo (Saunders) net 21/0 

























yourne (L.), Love the Fidd A 
ord Conferences on Praye Tichaelmas, 190% 
Parker (J.), The Gospel of Jesus Christ, & other Sermons (Stockwell) net 26 
Poole (W. M.), French and German Picture Vocabulary, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 3,6 
yle (H.), The Story of King Arthur & his Knights, roy 8vo (Newnes) net 10/6 
Register of Admissions to King’s College, Cambridge, 1350-1900, Svo 

(Smith & Elder) net 

Reid (J. S.) and Pearce (T. H.), The Log of H.M.S. Victorious, 12mo 
(Westminster Press) net 4 
Rendel (H.), The King’s Cockade, cr 8V0 ........ccesseeeeeee (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
+ 











Rowland (A.), Open Windows, and other Sermons, er 8vo...(Stockwell) net 
Scott (J.), Studies in Id seeeee oveee( Richards) net 5 
Saoce (CT. ), WEMCM eS i Tae Se GV x oie ods wen nce san ncdese cas nicdancsnernecnnel (Greening) 6/0 
Seaton (K.C.), Napoleon's Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe, 8vo 
(Bell) net 5,9 
Shaw (J.), Physiognomy of Mental Diseases and Degeneracy (Simpkin) net 2/0 
Shipbuilding Industry of Germany (The), edited by G. L. Fe owski, 4to 
(Lockwood) net 10/6 
Smith (G. G.), Spencer Kellogg Brown: his Life in Kansas and Death as a 
Ss, CP DI cacnssnisen int ons cdncuntnsaeiaaeitin PRY REL (Heinemann) 6/0 






















Somerville (M. M. C.), Ski-Running, 8vo . sroseseersersee( de COX) REG 2/6 
‘Taylor (Mrs. H.), Pastor Hsi, er 8vo ...... .(Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Trask (K.), Christalan, cr 8vo ... . eee .....(Putnam) net 5,0 
Volk (C.), Haulage and Winding Appliances Used Lines, roy 8vo 


Scott & Greenwood) net 38/6 


( 
Wilson (G. T.), The Log of H.M.S. Phaeton, 1900-1903, 12mo 
(Westminster Press) net 4/0 





Wolfe (Charles), Poems, cr Svo ..... ever cceccccceccececctsenecoesoe( As Et, Bullen) net FE 
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“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF ARTISTIC, BEAUTIFUL, 
AND INEXPENSIVE. .... 
PRESENTS IN THE WORLD. 
PRICED CATALOGUE, with 750 illustrations, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. (7f'krtistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 











Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GarpeN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
VINOLIA 


isa 
MiLD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 

It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 








GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
Coes. 2 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiGMoreE Street, W. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect eut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair 


(Sample pair, 





“DRINK MONTE FIANOW” 
WHY? 
. 
Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wixe.”—Flovence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“I have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free froin alulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of Irance."—4A. B. Grifiths, ’h.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will JWPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Moute Fiano. It is now excellent.”—£. N. 


‘s é per dozen is sere ; Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on xpplication, 


"BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT ii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


Maunfacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


“Very good dinner wine.” 


” ” 


TO THE KING. | new ILLUSYRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westuiaster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


PRADE-MANZ. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Por, Scarlet Lever, Lyphoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
@ COBNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANGE 0., Lt, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, KO, 


EstavLisHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 
SAMO a a = » 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., i 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Janes Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, “4 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Po Ea. 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 
a. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., 
C.S.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuseg, 
Bonus Sone See Life Policies effected this year at ful] 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin. 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. 


Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschil 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 4, Me, 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G,0R, 














Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had og 
application to LOBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











SCHWEITZER'S. 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu. 





men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 


by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 





'To make Home Nursing as 
efficient as Hospital Nursing 


it is necessary to adopt Hospital methods as far as possible, 
Most of the great Hospitals use Lemco as a substitute for 
old-fashioned Beef-Tea. Lemco is the most concentrated 
essence of Becf known, and is ever so much better than 
home-made Beef-Tea. 
Lemee ean be retained by the most delicate stomach when 
all other foods are rejected. 


se 


; LEMcCoO 
LEMcCoO 
LEMcCoO 


(* Lemco”’ is the only genuine Liebig Company’s Extract.) 





BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how * 


Preserve them, by Joun Browne, F.B.AS,, F.B.MS, 
8th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, 





SOME RABRELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 
are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTON S 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 


Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 
FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Bugs will fin? 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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See ee al 
Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. 
—_@——_- 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
waeceia £10 10 0} Narrow-Column.......e.e+0-. £310 0 
Badtecscascoseee*** °°" 6S GPEC xsocccccecccnee + Line 
Halt-Page Saeaas veceee 212 6| Quarter-COlUMD......seeeee0. O17 6 
— COMPANIES. 
Outside Page pcnueeeeers £14 14 O| Inside Page ..ccccccccceseee £12 i2 0 
0 ALE oeeeee 


oe (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
Five lines (45 woe itional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
_— Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
~~ Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 








—— 
Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


. Half- 
J Yearly. , Quarterly. 
Ag any part of the United Yearly. 
Including ag shh hredsies EL 8 }ivceG Sicee@ 7B 


Kingdom ..+e+seeee 
ing postage to any of the Australasian 


Tuclud: : ‘ . sap : 
srica, France, Germany, India, 
NT acc tecns raccecetsrisvasose 7 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 
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IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 
G CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council. 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, 8S.W. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Claphuim Common, 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common. 
Pros ctuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the BChool or from the Head of each House. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
—KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. Alban’s Road, 
Kensington Court, W. Boarding-House (licensed by the Council) — Miss 
MULLINER, 8 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. The Houseisina convenient 
and open situation about seven minutes walk from the School. The sanitation is 
certified. Special arrangements are made for children whose parentsare abroad. 


sr. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


T. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
S (ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 














For girls from seven years of age. 
There are boarding-honses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


Te and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


a 
,. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
Head-Mistress: 

Miss FRANCES R. GRAY. Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 

or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 








T MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 

CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Lurge 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


 . ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals, the Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Raperion, Old- Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS has VACANCIES at CHRISTMAS. Special 
Advantayes for Music, Art, Languages, International History and Literature. 
Educational System aims at individual culture and self-government of the 
highest type. Visits made to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for 
Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For 
Prospectus, apply ‘‘ R. S.,” c/o J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
=i” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &., apply to 
ALE, 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX .— 

Messrs, H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 

bridge, and A, W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll, Oxford, and 

Licercier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Statf of Resident 

rs, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 

for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
—Prospectus, references,and particulars on application. 


RUIT-FARMING.— Old Public School Boy, Married, 

has VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his FRUIT FARM in 

Worcestershire, References exchanged. — Address, G. F. HOOPER, Croft 
it Farm, Pershore. 


CHOLASTIC.—The PRINCIPAL of a large Residential 
SCHOOL of long standing in the neighbourhood of London for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen SEEKS a LADY capable of taking the most 
prominent rt in the MANAGEMENT of the School. She must be a 
member of the Church of England, age about 35. Some University Degree 
essential, and a good knowledge of modern languages desirable. The main 
point is that she should be a woman of good social position and business capacity, 
whose name is more or less wn in the educational world. Possibly 























some arrangement might be made with a lady possessing capital, and who 
could bring or introduce pupils.—Apply, stating all particulars and remunera- 
ae eee to Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 3% Sackville 





S M O N I C Be? Bik 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS BEECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Lan 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully with special regard to come 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in guages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4ru, 1904. 


> 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TE G 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS, Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Londen. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


\VHE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

wl, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

niversity Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and. 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELEES. — Eve Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTT A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &., are given.—Llustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examimations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


‘HE DORECK COLLEGE, 68 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; t advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 





























ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Misa 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College ; Miss B. SHORE, Medimval and 
Modern Languages, Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SOHOOL.—-Recogniaed by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘* To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘‘ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


Oe COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Reper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 


THE HARROWDEN SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
Fees from 100 gs. a year. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19rz. 


(T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mra 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEG on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. L GARDINEB. 


_eaaceres SCHOOL, HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC. 


"The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1904. New 
boys will be entered on Monday, January 18th, 194 Tuition Fee £10 10s, 


a year, 
For particulars, apply to Sir JOHN WATNEY, Mercer’s Hall, E.C., or to 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head-Master at the School 


T. BE E§&, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea ceast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, & Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at last EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Beard and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H, A. FP. SAWYER, M.A., Head- Master. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
soap og Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
.pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


UDOR F£ oo &., 





WAT. Ts SO HO OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELry, F.R.S., J. CuurTton 
Cotims, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rrepmany, M.A., G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. HuGuENert, 
TerrRickK WituiamMs, C. JeRRAM, M.A., C. Bouvier, &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 


-VSBRPrOOL COLLEGE, 
HUYTON HALL, near LIVERPOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. 








Entrance Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, January 19th, 1904. 

Schelarships for Universities. 

Healthy situation in the country ; large playing grounds; all games; Swedish 
aril, with individual treatment ; cubicles. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Ohairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually te Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinatiens.—Prospectuses may be ebtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Bight Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 

Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S8.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victeria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent 'Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hen. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached louse with large 
— near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 























HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Blackheath. Healthy situation near London. Careful Christian 
training, and thorough education on modern lines. Great advantages offered 
also for elder girls wishing to continue special subjects. Excellent Professors. 
Good field and lawn for games, tennis, &c.—Box 13, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


a 
AK HaAM SCHOO, 


The following additions will be Opened Next Term :—Old 
Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and Museum, A lane (1584) 
ap rod por ne ety A Junior House. Ymnasinm 
ditional Science Rooms and Workshop will be ready next 
The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There pte Leaving Eekihis 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the School 


Nf Y EBS tay OF DURHAY 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of idence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of nee 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 

AM 


TRAVERS ITE OF DBVSe 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
f Residence j 
“Abbey sa 








For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost 
a ee Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
urham. 


ELSA?T ED 80 8 64640 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply Rey, 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. — 


NELSTED SCHOOL—JUNIOR HOUSz, 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School, 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS qm 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. KR. F. EYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ee 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS—Preference for 

: BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Examinations, Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNS 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate, 
G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 

of Masters ; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 

games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding-houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY BRAGG, The Close, Hereford. 

CAMBRIDGE, 


RUMPINGTON VICARAGE, 

The Rev. R. G. BURY (late Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) RECEIVES a few 

PUPILS to prepare for University, &c. Special advantages. Highest 
references, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playi 
tields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories, et 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer. 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 15 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 


TT MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops, 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL. 
Numerous Recent Successes. 
Head-Master—Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


OVER COLLEGE—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd), SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March. 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


_ COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. - 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 'T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 
Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 






























































A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





QO on WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOABDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 


of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 

for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to LADY BESIDENT. 


RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforms 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remark 
health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
W.—Mr, GEORGE EGERTON'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 











BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, 
football, HOLIDAY CLASS BEGINS DECEMBER 30th, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
PatTron—H.M. ee ee ileal 
nd-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
For Landowners. 1 Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
minations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Exams to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 15th.—Apply to ag The HEAD-MASTER, or 





LES ft OF 
(Bors and GIRLs) 
AND TUTORS. 

AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
: f 1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
— Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 

free of charge. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bedy of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without y- Boal te Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


patonr’s SCHOOLS 








to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
4LEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


H.™*: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

i i ound technical and general education to boys desirous 
aa tne" Sorcantile Marine and other professions. Geoant nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Exrminations. Very 

healthy climate ; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For ' ane address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Tutors for 
about 12 Pupils. Staff includes a Senior Optime, a Classical Scholar, a 
Science Exhibitioner, and a Classical Honoursman. See Prospectus for Suc- 
cesses (PREVIOUS FAILURES). Fees very moderate. Press notices, parents’ 
testimonials, pastimes. London3 hours.—‘*‘ RECTOR,” Combe Florey, Taunton. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Fntire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
vel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















REPARATION for CIVIL SERVICE or ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS. 











Moderate Fee. Highest References.—Lieutenant-Colonel SEAGRIM, care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 








UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Regist y for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


Mé: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, te Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT G@OVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al] 

_. parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


nn NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmouts), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835. 

















PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LON DON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovutu), U.TD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application te 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


Sa a eee RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX RHPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimi 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SHCRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Kepayment Agency, Cremwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


TFVHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 
to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town er country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 

















| — Highly Respectable French Family willing 
RECEIVE ENGLISH YOUNG LADY. Tuition French, Piano, Music, 
Oil-Paint, Water-Colour. Highest references—Apply by letter, ‘‘ H. S.,” 
36 Mark Lane, E.C. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





RENCH.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, late Assistant-Master 

(Classical and Modern) at Uppingham School, is ARRANGING to TAKE 
a party of PUPILS to FRENCH SWITZERLAND for NEXT TERM (January 
—Apri.—For details apply to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting, Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Kefs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, aud Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


EIDELBERG, GERMANY.—High-Class School for 
Young Ladies. Conducted by Miss PANNEBAKKER and Miss EGTS. 
Beautifully situated; large garden; playgrounds; careful training—moral, 
mental, and physical ; excellent teaching ; University Lectures attended. Refs. : 
Viscountess Wolseley, Glynde, Sussex ; Dr. Allan Menzies, St. Andrews Univ. 


IRAULEIN MARIE PETERS, ZINGEL 16, HILDES- 
HEIM, GERMANY, wishes to RECEIVE limited number LADY 
POARDEES. Recommended by Mrs, Walter Arrol, Hurworth-on-Tees, Co. 
am, 


RESDEN: A. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached house in the healthiest 
and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
Sanitary arrangements. Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY TEN 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art, 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
Highest English references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to | 

















ICTURES.—Part of a Private Collection of wna, - in 

Kensington, including examples of R. Wilson (three), Peters, Gillet, 
Holbein (two), José Weiss (two), Orchardson, Burne-Jones (a Drawing), Fra 
Bartolommeo, Guercino, Dirk Hals, Van Orley, Linnell, Van Dyck, Gaspard 
Netscher, Corot (a large Oil), Frescoes of the School of Giotto, large Madonna 
and Saints from Urbino in Tempera on Canvas, a Banner-Picture, 1470, &c., for 
PRIVATE SALE. The attention of American Connoisseurs is invited.— 
Wr'te “ EQUES.” c/o Willing’s, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


Ce ERS of [yom epecinane of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Si'ver. &c., &c., who desire to dis of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 











Bets FOR gC H RLST MAUA.S. 

A. and I’. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing 
the most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Beoks for 
Children and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A. and F. DENNY, 
147 Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SEND for a CATALOGUE CONTAINING upwards of 2,000 CHOICELY 


BOUND BOOKS.—ZAEHNSDORF, Cambridge Works, 144-146 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C. 








Just published. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, 

FICTILE IVORIES, &c.—A Complete List of all the Publications of the 
Arundel Society (with prices affixed to those in stock), price 1s. net, post-free, 
A Complete List of the Chromos only (with prices affixed to those in stock) free 
on receipt of stamp.—Saint Jude’s Depot, Birmingham. 





HE STORY OF PET MARJORBIE., 
Numerous Unpublished Writings, Portraits, and other Relics of 
ir W. SCOTT'S gifted Child Friend. 





Mr, TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





Price 6s. 
Smpxrs, Marspatt, Hamitron, Kent and Co., Limited, 
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OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols., £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 
£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 
or 1848, £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 
838, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1896, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
*s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols., £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting Field, 1816, £5; Dickens’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £15, &c. Complete list of wants 
post-free. ge prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Colou Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—_HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 

to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered forthem. We Bay the best cash prices. Send for our List, free.— 
JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


AMLEY & CO., 1, 3, and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD.— 

CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 116 pp., post-free on application. Large 

and representative Assortment of New Books, Exceptionally varied stock of 
scarce and out-of-the-way Books, New and Second-hand. 


NGLISH BOOKS of the 16TH and 17TH CENTURIES. 


ELLIS and ELVEY'S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 103) NOW READY, post- 
free, 6d, Also, a CATALOGUE of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, post- 
free, 3d.- 29 New Bond Street, W. 


10 10s. SWISS SKATING AND TOBOGGANING 


Tours to Grindelwald or Adelboden. 10 days’ hotel accommodation, 
and return tickets, 
Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 28 days. Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included, February 2nd, 1904. Other Cruises later, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
: ee LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
$.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


CEAN TRAVEL. 


UTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, STRAITS, 
CHINA, RIVER PLATE, &c. Berths reserved and Passages engaged by all 
Lines at lowest fares. No Booking fees. Short voyages for health or pleasure 
at low rates. Furniture, baggage, &c., packed and shipped orstored. Insurance 
e' Full information gratis.—Apply to HOULDER BROTHERS and 
CO, (Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or to the West End Office, 12 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day. 


By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 



































For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG...............£19,196,561. 














FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per ceut. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
media muses during the present Quinquennium. 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two S8trengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1d. Tin. 1/5 per 3 1b. Tin, 
Sd. per oz. 43d. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player's “ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern ‘'ubaccos, 


—_..,. 
MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ““RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY ; FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 


CHRISTMAS AND THE STARVING Poor. 


THE FIELD LANE REFUGES AND 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 
The Committee of this old Charity are (as usual) making arrangements to 
give a Dinner on Christmas Day to upwards of 800 of the Homeless; and to 
provide Christmas Hampers and 1 cwt. Coals for 1,000 families, who otherwisg 
would probably have nothing (each case will be investigated). 
The Refuges and Créche of this Institution are open all the year round, 
The Committee are GREATLY in NEED of HELP as they owe their 


Bankers £3,000, 
Will YOU help them? 


BaNEERS— 
BARCLAY and CO. (Ltd.), 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
SEcRETARY— 
Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, Vine St., Clerkenwell Rd., E.C, 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000 “7imes” £5,000 











WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
| Write ee Illus- Write for Write panies Illus: 


Particulars, trated List. 


trated List. 
Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Note AppREsSs :— 


GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
STUDIES IN IDEALS. 


By JAMES SCOTT. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 





Suggestive and helpful essays to those sceking light on the 
subjects treated of in the volume. Enthusiasm, Sincerity, Citizen- 
ship, Sentiment, and Sentimentality are some of the titles of the 
Essays. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 258. 
Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s. Shelley's 








Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Rare books supplied; please state wants, Catalogues free. 
Libraries purchased,—HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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~ BOOKS WANTED. 


Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
All First otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
4 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM, 





. ‘ eius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893; 25s. offered. 

a eg first 13 vols., 30s. offered. —_ 

"s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., 
aaetail . Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 181¢; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northanger 
‘Abbey, and Persuasion, ¢ vols., 1818; Ist editions, 15s, each offered. 
eB Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Barrett's Battle of : 
umont and Fletcher's Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 
hmen’s Werks, 4 vols., 1764-81, £2 offered. 

= caccio’s Decameron, 2 vols., Lawrence and Bulle, 1893, 30s. offered. 

| Zincali, 2 vols., 1841; Romany Rye, 2 vols.. 1857; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 

Bo 1862; Word Book of the Romany, 1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843; 
Ist editions, 15s. each offered. pearl 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876; Bradley's Logic, 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Brewer's Henr, VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. offered. 

Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered. . 

Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each offered, 

Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1888, 208. offered. 

Burke's Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. offered. 

Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £18 offered. 

Bury’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, 25s. offered, 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered. 

Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 1846 or 1852, 6 vols., 25s. offered. 

Churchill's Poetical Works, 3 vols.. 1844, 15s. offered. 

Oonstable's Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

Crealock’s Deer Stalking, 1892, £10 offered. 

Creighton's History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £2 offered, 

— Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 

Curtius’s History of Greece. 5 vols., 1868, 30s. offered. 

Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. eae 

Dawkins’s Cave Hunting, 1874; Early Man tn Britain, 1880; 15s. each offered. 

Delany Autobiography, 6 vols., £2 offered. 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dodsley's Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. offered. 

Dowell's Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 258. offered. 

Dresser’s Birds of arr 8 vols., £20 offered. 

Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, Ist edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered, 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer’s Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865, 10s, offered. 

Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 effered. ¢ 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton's Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 30s. each offered. 

Hawbuck Grange, 1847, £2 offered. f 

Hughes’s Tom Brown's Schooldays, 1st edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., Coloured Plates, 50s. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1883 ; 25s. each offered. 

James's (G. P. RB.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 offered. 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard [II., 1862; Court of 
England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840; 30s. each offered. 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1843, £10 offered. 

Keats’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, 2 vols., 1848, 10s, offered, 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered, 

Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloured plates, 1842, £8 offered, 

Lord Lilford's Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 offered. 

Lycett’s Views in Australia, 1824, £2 offered. 

Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Marlowe’s Works, edited by Bullen, 3 vols., 1885, L5s. offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, lst edition, 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fleming, $ vols., 1865; Lis, 
each offered. 

— (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

— Works, édition-de-luae, 32 vols., 1896, £9 offered. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Pamphlets which may possibly be found bound up with others: £3 each 
offered for ‘‘A Proposal for an Association of Philanthropists,” Dublin, 
1811; “‘ Letter to Lord Ellenborough,” Barnstaple, about 1812; ‘* The 
Necessity of Atheism,’”’ 1811. 

Papworth's British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian, 1896, £2 offered. 

Pepys’s Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4each offered. 

Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things, 1811; Posthumous Fragments 
of Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £5 each offered. 

Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, £12 offered. 

Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered, 

Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 offered. 

Roadster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 

Robinson's Diary, 3 vols., 1869, 10s. offered. 

Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s, offered. 

Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 

Scott’s Novels, Border edition, 48 vols., 1893, £5 offered. 

— Waverley, lst edition, 3 vols., 1814; Tales of My Landlord, Ist edition, 

st series, 4 vols., 1816; Guy Mannering, 3 vols., Ist edition, 1815; £15 
each offered if in paper boards. rough edges, with white labels on the backs. 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 offered. 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10 offered. 

Skelton’s a Ses, 1893, £6 offered. 

Smith's British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols., 1878-83, £5 offered. 

Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1839-42, 9 vols., £25 offered. 

Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh edition, £25 offered. 

— Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885; An Inland Voyage, 1878; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, 1879; New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; Travels with a 
peer 1879; Virginibus Puerisque, 1881; all Ist editions, 20s. each 
offered. 

Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 

Tennyson’s The Window, and The Victim, privately printed, 1867, at Canford 
Manor, £20 each offered. 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered, 

‘Vitmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1892, 3 vols., £5 offered. 

Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 


Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 
Westmacott's The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 


Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 
with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 
Stevenson, 5 Special L 
Prices paid, 


eats, Lamb, Tennyson, &., &c, ist Wants free. Fancy 





A DELICATE EPERNAY WINE. 











CHAMPAGNE. 


VINTAGES. 
1892. 1893. 
54/- per 1 Dozen Bottles. 43/- per 1 Dozen Bottles. 
59/- ” 2 ” Y ” 53/- ” 2 ” ” 


o> he 


30/- ” 2 ” 


THERE IS NO MORE COMMON FALLACY in 
connection with the Wine Trade than to suppose that a 
sound and reliable article can only be procured by paying 


a very heavy price. 


THE DUC DE MARNE 


Champagne (Epernay, sec, 1893 Vintage) is a moderately 
dry wine of the character usually preferred by good 
judges, who are well aware that undue sweetness is 
apt to spell adulteration, and frequently indicates that 
an inferior vintage of meagre quality is being sophisti- 
cated into a certain semblance of high-class wine. It 
is a well-known fact that a dry Champagne must 
necessarily be of high quality, for, if not sound, its 


inferiority at once reveals itself to the palate. 


IMPORTANT.—Messrs. FInDLATER, Mackig, Topp, 
& Co. regret that they themselves are sold out of the 
1892 Vintage, owing to the recent enormous demand for 
the same, but the names of Wine Merchants who still 


hold a stock will be sent on receipt of enquiry. 


This Wine is on sale at the following Restaurants: 


TROCADERO, VICTORIA MANSIONS, 
THROGMORTON, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Of ALL Wine Merchants, or direct, 


carriage paid, from 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO. 


FINDLATER’S CORNER, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
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With 27 further | Completed Encyclopedia 


payments of 21/- | 


21/- 385 Volumes of _ the 


s 





Britannica. 








This Saturday, the 19th of December, 
presents to you an opportunity which no 
other day will ever bring. For a first 
payment of only one guinea you can, 
to-day, secure the 35 volumes of the 
newly-completed ENC YCLOPA‘DIA 
BRITANNICA. All that you need to 
do, in order to secure this most useful 
and most entertaining of books, is to send 
to-day one guinea with the order form 


which is printed at the foot of next page. 





—_—___., 


















TO-DAY IS 


TO-D AY | Secures delivery of the | AFTER TO-DAY 


£57 


CASH. 
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EE 


THE LAST DAY. 





Ay If you wait until Monday you will find 
that the price has been more than doubled, 
and no matter how long you wait you 
will never again find the book offered at 
a farthing less than the net catalogue price, 
which is more than double the price 


named in this order form. 


” 


NOT AVAILABLE AFTER DEC. 79. 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Date se 


( {All Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., must be made payable to H. E. Hooper, and crossed ‘& Co,’] 
Tue ManaGsr, ‘THE Ties,’ Printing House Square, Lonpon, E.C. 


I enclose One Guinea. Please send me, as soon as possible, the completed ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA in 35 volumes. 

t Bound in Cloth, for which I agree t> make to you, or anyone you appoint, 27 further monthly payments of Ong Guinga. 
Strike out In Half Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 33 further monthly payments of ONz Guinea. 
all but oneof | In THREE-QUARTER LEVANT, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 36 further montuly 

these Payments of OngE GUINEA. 
paragraphs. [This binding is especially rec ded on t of its great beauty and durability, and also in view 
of the very moderate price at which it is offered}. 
In Full Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 47 further monthly payments of Ong GuiNnEa. 

The first of these monthly payments to be made upon delivery of the volumes, and the succeeding payments on the comeneneey day of each month following. 
Until such payments are complete I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale er otherwise. further agree that if, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judye,the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of ONE GUINBA tome shal! cancel this agreement. 
Strike out ene of Please also send a REVOLVING BOOKCASE, for which I agree to make five further monthly payments of Ong 

these two Guinga each, after the payments for the books are completed. 
ferographs. \ Please also send a PORTABLE BOOKCASE, for which I enclose One Gunga. 























(Please write clearly.) 
Rank or Occupation ee ic dscgileatadibaidebaodosnk jad beeeesantieabiasacidteasatiad dbaibduicnsnpaain ion 
Sp. 88 TREND IIROE oi vinitsessscetsvecsesesctanséecesnessosestestonsensvscsaconbacienieesasstertesessaseeaseesloceseesoossnsvetnenssasseuentonteniesiseqes seescecsecsonceces 
A CE AG RG Gt: La OR WOE a siidaisotcsa sink decsstinainacindsackcersteascsetmnsictiecnsicnneiainiancmnte on 
Name of rar st Railway Staiton sgdenketineabeuacasional 
If im business, add business address 4 





If the books and bookcase are to be delivered beyond London postal 
district the purchaser should add here the name ef the railway company 
or carrier in Londen te whom delivery is to be made. Beyond the 
Londen diatrict carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 


pestal 
CASH ccd If the Subscriber desires to secure, in addition to the special discount at which the completed work {s for the preseat 
E T. supplied, a further saving by making one payment in full, and also save himself the trouble of repeated remittances, &@ 
should enclose a cheque— : 


FUTURE PRICES: 


PITTTTTINITITICI LTTE eee er 














If he selects the Cloth Binding for £28 Cloth 

If he selects the Half Merocco Binding fer £34 Half Morocco 

If he selects the Three-Quarter Levant Binding......for £37 .. Three-Quarter Levant 
If he selects the Full M Bindi for £48 .. Full Morocco 











For £5 more if he desires the Revolving Bookcase, 
and for £1 1s. more if he desires the Portable Bookcase. 
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THE WORKS OF “€E. V. B.” 


TENTH EDITION. 
Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 

“To all who would know something of the delight 
that a garden can afford we recommend the book.” 

—Spectator. 

THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


Bound in parchment an us » 68.5 


Roxburghe, lis, 
ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever- 
Living Rose. Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens 
of Many Lands by “‘ E. V. B.” 
“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, 
upon which the editor must have expended a world 
of patience and taste.""—Glasgow Herald. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Bound in parchment aud Mlustrated, 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY 


BIRTHDAYS. 

“ Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in 
binding and appearance......The quotations are all 
carefully selected, and are very beautiful.” 

—Scottish Leader. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Bound in parchment and Titustrated, 5s, 
A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 

‘This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful 
thing, and is full of tender thoughts and quaint 
fancies.”—Manchester Guardian. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
__62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE. 
The Privy Council, Knightage 
and Companionage. 
Edited by Mr. ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 


66th Edition for 1904, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’, price 42s., 
less discount for cash. 





**BURKE” contains more information than 
any other Peerage. 


Messrs. HARRISON & 
Pall Mall, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
wrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &., on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
TRESBSECK BAN £, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


a1 7 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
“3 lo repayable on demand. 


Publishers: SONS, 59 











22 °/. 


The BIEKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


T. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meete 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
Ue regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 


of the Printed Editions of 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


in the Library of the British and Foreign 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Compiled by 
T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H. F. MOULE, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, large paper, 
Bound in dark blue buckram, top edges gilt. 
Vol. I, ENGLISH, now ready. 

This Catalogue exhibits the historical develop- 
ment of the English text, enumerating nearly 1,000 
different editions before A.D. 1800. It gives full 
bibliographical details of every early and important 
edition. 

Vol. I., OTHER LANGUAGES, 
ready in 1904, 
Price of the two volumes (not sold separately), 


Only 500 copies printed, of which 450, nnmbered 
and signed, are for sale in England and America. 





To be obtained only from 
The Publishing Superintendent, 
Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, -free, 
on receipt of two eo ied in quantities at the rate 
of ard 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
merag 3 — BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL NeEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTI’sS 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEpPéT, Cairo and Port 
Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z,; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riapy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





ag 
THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE 


BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT: 


Or, Forewarned, Forearmeg, 
By SIDNEY PHILLIPs, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 8d; cloth, 6a, 


“ Admirably designed to help bo: 
home for the first time.”—Ch nd Quarterh' leary 


A GIRL'S OUTLOOK, 


By M. BRAMSTON. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 


“‘Kindly advice to girls as to ho make 
fill a useful place in life.”—Daily f alg al 

























THE WAY TO BE WEILL 


By Mrs. F. Yorke Smirg. Imperi 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. perl Gis 
“Every housewife should read and keep by her” 


i — Outlook 
“Full of good advice and within e ¢! 
reach.’’—Spectator. a 


By K. T. Purpox. Imperial 32m KE, 
cloth, 6d. 1“ heii. 
“One of the very best small, practical han 
that has ever come in our way.’—Bookman, om 
‘*A practical little book, containing sound adviog 
simply expressed.”—Morning Post, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. By Aticr Masstneperp. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d, each, 
“A fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”—Hospita!. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Ceorrer. 2 parts, imperi 
32mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. - 
Well-written amusing plays which need 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 8; 


JosEPHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Most thorough and practical.” 
—Hearth and Hom. 
“A very practical attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing.” —School Guardian. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENING. By the Editors of the “Svs. 
CuILpREN’s Bupeet.”” Imperial 32mo, paper 
cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
*« Decidedly a useful little book.” —Pilot. 
** Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim- 
ple.”—Schoolmaster. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Inetanp Buacksurne. Imperisl 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Tresecx. 2 
arts, ame 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 
BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Brax- 
STON. perial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Tresecx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth , 1s. 


“ An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and 00, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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ee 
FISCAL ALLEGORY. 


DOWN with the SIGN! 


ATale of Free Trade by EMPTOR. Paper, 1s. 


:— The application of disastrous economics to the home 
Bee Spettewle ip shown oe Pr pathos that is heart-rending and truly tragic 
life eres simplicity of phrase. It might almost have been written by 
in i athoress of ‘Adam Bede.’......This clever little book deserves a wide 
circulation.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :— 
We especially recommend it, 

The Pilot says:—‘* A successful example of an allegory......Sound common- 
sense and real sympathy with the hardships of the poor.” 

Tae Manchester Guardian says:—“ The questions.......7e treated in a clear, 
Ithough picturesque, manner...... The transparency of the parable as well as a 
fertain success in writing plain English rather recall Bunyan’s methods.” 

The Bristol Mercury says :—“ The arguments are very much to the point," 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ An ingenious and interesting allegory.” 

The Sheffield Independent says :—* A vivid and sympathetic picture,” 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—** A telling little story.” 


“* Economics in the terms of flesh and blood. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 





BOOKCASE.—Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10 ft. high, 8ft. wide, 4 plate-glass 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at least £80— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
ASE.—Bur Walnut, 16 ft. Gin. long, 9 ft. 9in, high 
BOOKC 8 plate-glass doors; cost £220, price £75. il 
M.W.EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a Sloane St., S.W. 
KCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft, 6in. wide, 9 ft. 3 in, hig 
BOO glass doors, rough but useful and strong; £8. eh, 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 

BOOKCASE.—“Solid Walnut; 15 ft. 9 in, long, 8 ft. high ; made 

by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

BOOKCASE.—Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 
above; £11. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition ; 8s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 
‘Morris Tube” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
30 RIFLES AND 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 


M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 
40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 





MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bi@ings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEn, Loxpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Mi ETE BIE AAT AAS 
ilk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 8 months, From 8 to 6 months, From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. P 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londos, E.G 























‘*A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING” 


—Patt Mati Gazetre. 





TRuTH says :—“ A truly handsome gift may be selected from”— 


JOHN LONG’S 
LIBRARY of MODERN CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by HANNAFORD BENNETT, 


NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on the Best Paper. 


Size 8 by 54in.; thickness ljin. Prices: Cloth gilt and gilt top, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By AntHony TROLLOPE. Photo- 
o- Portrait and 16 Full-page Llustrations on Art Paper by P. B, 
ickling. (480 pp.) (Keady. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes 
ReaDE. Photogravure Portrait and 16 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper 
by Maurice Lalau, (672 pp.) (Ready. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikre Co.trns. 
Photogravure Portrait and 16 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper by 
A. T. Smith, (576 pp.) [Ready. 


Read what the Press says of them. 


Truth :— Printed in bold type on good paper, delightfully illustrated and 
well bound. A marvellous bargain.” Globe :—* The type, paper and binding are 
unexceptionable, and the books are wonderfully cheap at the price.” Pall 
Mall Gazette:—‘‘The books, well printed on good paper, are remarkably 
cheap. The size, a sensible octavo, is a reasonable protest against the 
multiplication of minute pocket editions.” Bookman :—‘‘Good type, superior 

aper, delicate illustrations, and a binding at once tasteful and dignitied.” 

World:—* Better value than has hitherto been obtainable.” Daily Mail :— 
** Admirable reprints of the classics, Remarkable in price and format.” Daily 
Chronicle :—‘ A form worthy of preservation on any bookshelves. The type is 
clear, the paper is good, the illustrations excellent, and the binding both 
strong and tasteful.” Saturday Review :—‘* Remarkable from the point of view 
alike of quality and quantity. Admirable in print, paper, and binding.” Daily 
News :—* Admirably bound, illustrated with full-page plates, and clearly 
printed.” Literary World :—* Remarkably cheap and handsome.” Westminster 
Gazette :—* Admirably produced and wonderfully cheap. Speaker :—‘* The t 

is admirably clear, and the paper and binding are as satisfactory as the 
illustrations,” 





IN ACTIVE PREPARATION, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY.—ADAM BEDE. By 


WESTWARD HO! 
By W. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, 
THACKERAY, 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
THIRD EDITION, 10s, 6d, net. 


LETTER FROM DR. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
19 St, Bernard's Crescent, Edinburgh, 
December 10th, 1902. 

My Dear Srr,—About a fortnight ago my attention was directed to your 
book. I bought the book, and began to study it. I opened it with great 
prejudice. I felt sure it would be another of the commonplace efforts after 
the restoration of orthodoxy, whose frequency is only equalled by their 
abortiveness. 

As I read, I passed through a series of transformations. I was first arrested 
by the beauty of the style, and then by the bold claim to absolute originality. 
By and by I was more than arrested. I was bound hand and foot. I have as 
yet only read 230 pages ; but Iam —— enthralled, enchained, spellbound, by 
the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking freshness of the treatment. 

I have never in the field of Apologetics seen anything like it. The nearest 
approach to it is Butler's Analogy; but Butler is content with proving that 
Nature has equal difficulties with Revelation ; that does not content you. 

You have succeeded in establishing, not equal difficulties, but equal agree- 
ments, and to an extent that to me is simply marvellous, 

With deep respect, I remain, yours very sincerely, 

Grorce Matueson (formerly Minister of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh). 
F, Hugh Capron, Esq., 
c/o Messrs.) HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop BAGSHAWE, 
Cloth boards, 4s, 6d, net, 

“With a fulness, splendour, and beauty, unequalled in mere human 
thought, the Psalms give expression to the love and worship of God, and the 
praise of His Divine attributes and wonderful works......'The Bishop has taken 
care to draw out their sense with unmistakable clearness...... He preserves not 
only the spirit, but in a large measure the simple grandeur of the Psalms and 
Canticles.”—Catholic 7:mes, 

“Every Catholic will readily admit the value, the beauty, the piety, of the 
Psalms...... But most Catholics find them difficult to understand... ...Bishop 
Bagshawe has succeeded in throwing each Psalm as a much clearer picture on 
the mind than is presented by the Latin or by the prose translation...... Wecan 
hardly conceive auything better calculated to commend the Psalms to the 
devout faithful than this popular rendering of them into verse.’—‘'ublet. 

“T must write one line to say how pleased I am with your Psalms. They 
are admirably literal.”—Letter of Cardinal VaucHan, March 24th, 1903, 

“T was pleased to be well enough to write the notice in the Tablet.” 

—Ditto, April 20th, 1998, 
London: SANDS and CO. 














“ A flavour of Charles Lamb,” says the Manchester Guardian, “‘com- 
bined with New England humour, characterises 


The Bondage of Ballinger, 
by ROSWELL FIELD (pp. 214, 3s. 6d. net),—only those who have 
nothing of the book-lover in them will fail to find its charm.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 21 Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 
and Edinburgh, ‘ 
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Leading Items from Dent’s List of Illustrated 
Books ,or Christmas, a copy of which 
will be sent post-free on request :— 

1. VENICE AND ITS STORY. 


a T. OKEY. A Sumptuous Colour-Book, containing 112 Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION. £1 1s, net. [Illustrated Prospectus Free. 


2. CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. 


By the DEAN OF ELY. A beautiful volume, with 24 Tinted Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations by Herbert Ratton. £1 1s. net. 


8. ESSAYS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Edited by his Grandson, WALTER JERROLD With 50 Illustrations 
by H. M, Brocx. Long fcap. 8vo, os. 6d. net. Uniform with :— 


4. ESSAYS OF LEIGH HUNT. 


Selected, with Preface, by ARTHUR SYMONS. With 50 Illustrations 
by H. M. Brocx, Long feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
5. THE CITY OF QUEST. 


By DORA GREENWELL M’CHESNEY and L. STUDDIFORD 
Mt CHESNEY. With Frontispiece by PatrEN Witson. 4s, 6d. net. 


6. HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK 


and TANGLEWOOD TALES. 2 vols., each with 12 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by H, QuanvILLE Farr. 8s. 6d. net each, 


7%. MOTHER GOOSE. 
With 24 Coloured Illustrations and 60 in Black-and White Drawings 
by Mazez Cuapsurn. Coloured Cover, 5s, net, 
“Very charming.’’--Spectator. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHICS OF SOCIAL 
LIFE. By the Rev. Witt1am Dicxrz, M.A., Minister of Dowanhill 
Church, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

#,* An examination of the Social Problem from the standpoint of the 
highest ethical teaching—the teaching of Jesus. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION. By Joun 
Forsrtx, Authorised Teacher of Elocution to the University of Glasgow. 

wn 8vo, 
*,* Besides giving much useful instruction, this book presents a large and 
varied selection of pieces for Recitation, ranging from Longfellow, Tennyson, 





SOME CHARMING CHRISTMAS cifT, 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOs, 
Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-made Pape 
Japanese Vellum for sale in England and: Anco goBes on 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW BEADy, 
Edited, with I 
BEN JONSON'S {ses by i Case ta Che 
ignette o: avid Garrick 
ALCHEMIST. Drugger. Feap. 4to, 7s, 6, me 
vellum, 21s. net, 5 0 


NEW VOLUME OF “‘ THE KING’S CLASSICS” READY SHORT, 


Letters of the Ki 
from Alfred to Pgs hs Engind, 





KINGS’ Tudors. Newly Edited tot & 
Originals by Rozerr Steere, FS, 
LETTERS. With a Portrait of Henry V. 28 Fro. 


tispiece, 2s. 6d. net; quarter, 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. q owad 
———____ 


1. Charies Lamb’s “ Dream Chi}. 


THE 
dren” and **TheC Angel." 
DE LA MORE 2. Washington Irving's qu” 
mas Bud 
BOOKLETS. 3. Rossetti’s ** Hand and Soy,” 
Selected masterpieces of prose and | 4, Milton’s “ Morning of Chrig) 
verse, printed at the De La More Nativity.” i 
Press, in dainty booklets, suitable for | 5. Keats’ ‘“‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Christmas Gifts. A set of six in a | 6. Shelley’s “ Adonais,” 
















case, 3s, net: or three in a case, 1s. 6d. 
net. Also elegantly bound in plain 
limp moreen, ls. each net; or in gilt 
cover design, ls. 6d. net. 





7. Wordsworth’s “Od 

P sortaliys a On Ine 
. Byron’s “‘ Hebrew ” 

9. Miltoo’s “Lyeldas.” 





and the Brownings, down to Mr. F, Anstey, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Bret Harte, 


Mr. Henry Newbolt, &c. 


J. M, DENT and CO., 29 and 80 Bedford Street, London. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR A CHILD, ~~ 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALEs, 


With 34 Full-page Illustrations by CrurrsHANK and others, Cover Design 
in Colour, large square 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL: a Pairy Story by 
Marx Lemwox. With all the Original Illustrations (desigued by Bich 
Doyle) carefully re-engraved on wood. 1s. 6d, net. 

The Baron de Worms in Punch says:—‘iIt is the book of the coming 

Christmas season.” 





a, 


SOME DAINTY CALENDARS. 


THE OMAR KHAYvVYAM| THE DANTE CALENDAR, 
CALENDAR. Thirteen Drawings Thirteen Drawings illustrating 
by Brancze McManvs, illustrating episodes in the life of Dante, 
the “ Rubdiyat,”’ with Verses from with corresponding Quotations 
FitzGerald’s first Translation of from his Works. Bach drawing 
the Poem. The _ Illustrations printed in crayon red and neatly 
printed in Colours, 2s, 6d, net. mounted on white paper, 2s. 6d, net, 
THE SMOK+«R’S CALENDAR. Thirteen Drawings jn 
Colour, representing the Smokers of the World, with appropriate Quots. 
tions and Facts of interest to Smokers. Miniature 8vo, plain, ls, net; 
coloured, 1s. 6d, net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, W. 











FROM MR. MELROSE’S NEW LIST. 





MEN OF THE COVENANT. 


By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, MA. 


With 87 Dlustrations, medium octavo, cloth boards, gilt top, 480 pp., 
7s. 6d, net. 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


The author combines with his hero- 
worship an exact and sane method of 
treating his subject...... his judgment 
keeps unswayed the balance between 
right and wrong....... The book is as 
admirable in its comprehensiveness 
as in its literary style..,...As a history, 
the volume is good; as romantic and 
absorbing reading, it is better.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 


“Some of the chapters are almost 
prose poems, and others are models of 
vivid portraiture, skilful characterisa- 
tion, or thoughtful discussion....... Can 
be thoroughly recommended as a pre- 
sentation full of verve and colour, and 
at the same time essentially trust- 
worthy, of one of the heroic periods 
of Scottish history.” 





THE NEXT 
GREAT AWAKENING. 
By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
NOW READY. 


(A New Edition of the Book which 
Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) has 
made a topic of the hour.) 

Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 





THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 
THE TEMPTATION OF 
JESUS. 

A Study of Our Lord's Trial in the 
Wilderness. 

By the Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, 
M.A., 

Author of “ The Crown of Science.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 








NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 
By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 3s. 6d, net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 5s, 


THE OTHER ROOM. 


Hints of Immortality. 
By LYMAN ABBOT, D.D. 3s, 6d. net. 


(Shortly.) 





THE POPULAR SPURGEON BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES A Biographical Sketch and an Appreciation: 
HADDON By Oxe Wuo Knew Him WELL. With Portrait 
SPURGEON. and Facsimile Letter, 2s. 6d. net. 





THE ROMANCE OF 


TRISTAN 


AND 


ISEU LT. 


WITH THE 150 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
In Colour by ROBERT ENGELS. 


Rendered into English*by H. BELLOC. 


Limited to 250 copies, imperial Svo, paper cover, £5 5s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" The tale is now presented in what is pro- 
bably a superior form to any in which modern readers know it. 
The illustrations are original, sometimes forcible, never unpleasing 
a volume which would form the best gift possible to those whose 
sympathy has been already stirred by one or other of the many 
forms of artistic manifestation evoked by the sad story.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This artist has caught the mystery and 
romance proper to the story with considerable success, and has 
infused into his pictures an under-sentiment of pathos and tragedy 
of which the quiet colour serves as a fitting expression......this richly 
decorated book.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘The quiet charm and subtlety of 
these drawings are infinitely preferable to the more garish effects 
which are commonly produced in colour engravings.....A most 
sumptuous and beautiful book, most suitable for a handsome gift 
and most desirable to possess.” 











London: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
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7. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK. 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 
With 120 Illustrations, £2 2s. net. 


OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By CHARLES GORDON. With 60 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING AND TRAVEL 
IN SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


By F. RB. N. FINDLAY. With 85 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
With 53 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIED IN EIGHT 
PLAYS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING, 
Author of “ British Power and Thought,” &. 


Demy &vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


“Mr. Canning writes pleasantly and intelligently.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“We cordially wish this book success.””—Westminster Review. 

“We have not the slightest doubt the book will be as warmly welcomed by 
readers already acquainted with the plays as by those who now approach them 
for the first time.’—Belfust Northern Whig. 

“Mr, Canning has resumed iis Shakespearian studies, and the result is this 
yaluable and interesting work.”-—Belfast News Letter. 





























THE PILOT says— 
“<The Independent Review’ has abundance of excellent 
matter.” 
THE SPEAKER says— 
«<The Independent Review’ for December is admirable, and 
quite maintains the very high character established in the first 
two numbers.” 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 33s. Post-free. 


The JANUARY . . 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


Will contain the following (amongst other) Articles— 


A RIDE IN MONASTIR 
By H. W. NEVINSON; 


AND 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 


At all Booksellers’ on December 28th. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, — 





SPECIAL OFFER 
OF 


WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased 
the remaining copies of 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 


is Offering them for Sale 


At £5 10s. Net. 
(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 


PRICE WILL BE RAISED JAN. Ist, 1904, 
to £7 10s. 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in Red and Gold, enclosed in 
Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
this work the following description is reprinted from 
the original Prospectus :— 


The edition is in large post quarto (9 x 11 in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 


It contains in all 231 Illustrations by WALTER 
CRANE, including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces. 


The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, 
is the product of a careful collation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ Never before did the artist’s poetic and romantic 
imagination work to such noble purpose, such fine and lasting effect, as are 
accomplished in these exquisite designs. Competently and lovingly edited, 
superbly illustrated, and sumptuousiy produced, it is a treasure that will 
delight the hearts of all —— of enjoying a great piece of literature appro- 
priately embellished. Mr. Walter Crane has, so to speak, steeped himself in 
the spirit of the ‘Faerie Queene.’ The full-page illustrations are, in point of 
imagination, among the finest things of their kind done during the present 
generation. This isa work which no lover either ef poetry or of art ought to 
miss, for it is no exaggeration to say it is the finest thin g of its kind that has 
recently been sent forth.” 


The Athenzum.—‘ Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser......No modern artist is so well qualified to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr. Crane......Many of these desigus for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
ments...... The ornate unrealness, as well as the high-wrought affectations, 

omp, and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both 
arge and small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, and tail-pieces.” 

The Sphere.—‘‘ Mr. Henry Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uucle carried on business 
for many years—has just issued a very handsome book. This is the famous 
edition of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
gave hin special qualifications for editing the book. As for Mr. Walter 
Crane’s drawings it would be impossible to speak too highly of these; they 
are among the triumphs of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole book makes a splendid treasure-house,” 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 
335 HIGH HOLBORN, 


(Adjoining Staple Inn) 


W.c, 


LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY will Publish on 
30th December the First Number 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational 
Thought and Progress, 


JANUARY, 1904. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


I, The following SERIAL ARTICLES have been arranged for— 
Types and Experiments in English Education. 
Our Leaders. With Portraits, 
American Letter. By G. H, LOCKE. 
German Letter. By Dr. 0. W. BEYER. 
The Examination Chaos. By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
Educational Principles. By Prof. JOHN ADAMS, 
The Teachers’ Forum. 


II. The following ARTICLES, among others, have been arranged 

for, and will appear in the early numbers of “ School ”— 

My Start in Life. By LORD AVEBURY. 

Towards Peace. By the BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 

The Educational Value of Museums, By Sir E. MAUNDE 
THOMPSON, K,C.B. 

{he Muddle in Ireland. By JOHN COOKE. 

The Relation of Secondary Education’to Technical Studies, By 
J. H. REYNOLDS. 

The Modernisation of School Endowments. By HENRY 
HOBHOUSE, M.P. 

The Mosely Commission : Impressions and Results. By Rev. 
T. L. PAPILLON. 

The Need for Information. By J.jC. MEDD. 

Schools of Engineering: Views of A. F. YARROW, and 
others. 

The Leaving-Certificate. By H. J. SPENSER, LL.D. 

The Passage from the Primary to the Secondary School. By 
Miss CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. 

Time-Tables in Secondary Schools. By Miss S. A. BUR- 
STALL. - 


American Scholarship and English Schools, By SIDNEY 
LEE, 


III. Reviews of Books, including a monthly article on “The Book 
and its Writer”; a Diary of the Month; a quarto page 
Portrait of one of “Our Leaders”; full Reports and 
Summaries of the Work of the Local Authorities, and 
Notes and Correspondence will be among the regular 
Contents of the Review. 


IV. The following have expressed their interest in the undertaking, 
and their willingness to contribute to its pages :— 


8, 0. ANDREW The PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN 
Prof, H. E, ARMSTRONG, F.B.S. Sir PHILIP MAGNUS 

Miss BEALE The EARL OF MEATH 

MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.B.S. 

Miss BURROWS G. G. A. MURRAY 

Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G.| Rev. C. N. NAGEL 

Prof. J. J. FINDLAY J. H. NICHOLAS 


Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, M.P.,F.B.S,| J. L. PATON 
The WARDEN OF GLENALMOND. | Prof. M. E. SADLER 


Rt. Hon, Sir JOHN GORST, M.P. Dr, B. P, SCOTT 

Rt. Hon. B. B, HALDANE, MP, Canon STEWARD 

Sir RICHARD JEBB, MP. C. J. R. TIPPER 

A. W. JOSE THEODORE WALROND 

A. KAHN SIDNEY WEBB 

Sir G, W. KEKEWICH, E:C.B. Pref. JULIUS WERTHEIMER 
Miss KILGOUR W.C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.S, 
H. MACAN And many others, 





Prof. MELDOLA, F.E.S. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ¢, 


Second Year of Issue.—Ready Dec. 2374, 
THE 


SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR Book 
AND DIRECTORY. 


1,100 pp. 8vo, price Gs. net. 





A Few Special Features of the New Issue are: 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR: Commenting on all Educational 
Questions of the year. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES: Full Information, including 
Names and Addresses of most of the County and County. 
Borough Committees. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR: Many Reviews and Full Classifeg 
Bibliography. 


DIRECTORY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTERS, 
GREATLY ENLARGED, by over 2,000 New Entries, 
making over 9,000 in all, 


LIST OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Over 1,200 Schools, with 
Information as to Staff, Number of Boys, Scholarships, &, 


The SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE is thus 
Greatly Enlarged. 
Much Improved. 


Entirely Reprinted from the first page to 
the last. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
YEAR BOOK. 


About 5s. [Ready in January, 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEAR Book breaks entirely 
new ground. It will contain considerably over 20,000 names, and 
its aim is to give details of the University degree and honours, as 
well as the present occupation, of all those now alive who have 
graduated, or who are entitled to graduate, at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. ; 

It will be found valuable as an academic register, but it will be 
more than this. It will be an up-to-date YEAR Book, and will 
serve the Universities—as corporate bodies—in much the same way 
as “ Crockford” serves the clergy. 

The peculiar interest of this volume is that it will serve asa 
reference book for the rank-and-file of University men, whose con- 
nection with the University is not officially kept up, unless 
they happen to belong to one of the learned professions, It 
will be a serious attempt to answer the question which is so often 
asked : ‘ What has become of So-and-so ? I have not seen him since 
I left college!” x 

For Oxford and Cambridge men it will have u distinct personal 
interest, but it will also be useful to those who follow the career 
of some thousands of those who are filling positions of trust and 
influence in all quarters of our great Empire, 


HUGHES VIANE was a disconsolate widower, 


always wearing mourning, always living in complete solitude, roaming 
about at eventide through roadways with which he was perfectly familiar, 
breathing every day the air of a dead city. This mood of pensive melan- 
choly is exquisitely traced by Rodenbach, with a terseness of phrase and 
delicate intuition of perception which put him in the high ranks of 
cultivators of style such as Mr. Walter Pater. And now, suddenly, and 
almost without warning, comes in that other element in Belgian civilisation. 
This lonely and heartbroken widower, pacing day after day the well-worn 
streets, and hearing the bells which seem to him to be perpetually to ring 
the ruin of his life, becomes a sensualist of a quite ordinary and vulgar 
type. Rodenbach is not known well in England. His is a frail, anemic 
talent, with little that is virile; he is a lover of things shadowy and 
remote, an amateur of exquisite sensations, a dreamer, an analyst of the 
soul, with characteristics which belong to what is actually called the 
Decadent School. But he ‘found himself” early. In ‘‘ Bruges-la-Morte” 
one of the chief aims is to show how the old Belgian city has a sort of 
intangible ———— entering into the fluetuating conditions of the humana 
soul.—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, November 9th, 1%3. 


BRUGES-LA-MORTE 


is a New 6s. Novel 
By GEORGES RODENBACH, 
Translated by THOMAS DUNCAN, 
and published by 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. London. 
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BoOKS SUITABLE FOR 
WORKING GIRLS. 





In the issue of THE SPECTATOR for 
December 12th last a List of Books suitable for 
Working Girls is suggested by ‘*C,” Of these, 
the following are published by MESSRS, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd,., and the 
majority of them will be found in stock at all 
the principal Booksellers’ in Town and Country, 





ae 


FICTION. 


Kingsley, Two Years AGO... 1 se tees 


23. 


Reade, ‘It is Never too Late to Mend”... oo «6 
Scott, Heart of Midlothian a : 6d., 2s. 
» Kenilworth... ae a a sae 6d., 2s. 
» [wanhoe ... ve vee ae gach ae 6d., 2s. 
, Talisman Mie kag ass ceca Cash! bans ae 
Lytton, Last Days of Pompeii .. 6d. 1s, 2s., 33. 6d. 
Hawthorne, Tanglewood Tales .. ... 0 ve AS: 
Ks Ditto, with A Wonder Book (to which it is 
a Sequel) og oa 2a: 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby ive team ak ie 
Alcott, Little Women 5 oe ee 2 eee 1s. 
» Little Women Married ... Gaon ones es 1s. 
The two, in 1 vol., Illustrated sca Si Se: SR 


Wetherell, Wide, Wide World Is., 2s., 3s. 6d. 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 64., ls., 1s. 6d., 23., 33. 6U., 5s 
9 


Lew Wallace, Ben Hur... wk tee tes 1s., 2s. 
Ingraham, Prince of the House of David 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d. 


Bronté, Jane Eyre 6d., 2s. 
Holmes, Elsie Venner one +e 2s. 6d. 
Harte (Bret), Luck of Roaring Camp ... 6d., 1s. 


Gd., 1s., 2s., 23. 6d., 33. 6d., 5s. 
6d., 1s., 2s., 23. 6d., 33. 6d., 5s. 
2s., 23. 6d. 
2s., 23. 6d. 


Defoe, Robinson Crusoe 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Goulding, Young Marooners oF et 

é Marooner’s Island (Sequel) ... 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Thayer, From Log Cabin to White House _... ie 
Barnett Smith, Life of Queen Victoria ... 38s. 6d. 


VARIOUS. 


Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare 64, 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 
Every Girl’s Book of Sports, Occupations, and 

Pastimes ... a aes ace ae : 5s., 6s. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress Is., 23., 23. 6d., 33. 6d., 5s. 
Arabian Nights ... 6d., 23., 33. 6d., 5s. 





POETRY. 


Scott, Marmion ... wes tua ae ae 1s. 


» Lady of the Lak aes Gee Se * Ma Oe 
Longfellow, Poetical Works (Complete Copyright 
Edition) a ma: 3s. 6d. 
” Poetical Works, “ Pocket Volume Edition,” 
15 vols, mee . ats and each 1s. 


Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome... .. .. «. Is. 


*.* Care should be taken to order ROUTLEDGE’S EDITIONS, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CATALOGUE (176 pages, 8ro) will be 
sent pust-free to any applicant, upon receipt of address. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 








ROUTLEDCE’S NEW XMAS BOOKS 


Q.—What book shall I buy for the Children? : 

A.— Littledom Castle.” 

Q.—Why? 

A.—Because Puncu says that * to select one story as better than the others would 
be no easy task where all are so good”; Tum Datty GRAPHIC says, ‘* The 
book runs its way through the enchanted realm of fairyland without a dull 
or weary pause, and the illustrations, so important in a book of fairy stories, 
are as delightful” ; Tue DatLy TELEGRAPH calls it ‘one of the prettiest 
and best gift-books of this year,” and says that “ by reason of its illustrations 
alone, the book commands attention”; and Tur WoRLD calls it a volume 


“‘which every child will find fascinating.” 
By Mrs. M. H. 


LITTLEDOM CASTLE. 


SPIELMANN, with Coloured Frontispiece by Huen Txomson, and many 
Tilustrations by Harry Furniss, HENRIETTA RONNER, the late Pat May, 
the late Katz Greewyaway, Huau Tomson, and A. RackHamM. Square 
crown 8vo, richly bound, gilt edges, 5s, [Second Edition now ready. 
The book is very tastefully printed, exquisitely illustrated, and 
it is BOUND TO PLEASE. 





A permanently valuable Gift-Book. 
EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. 


The SOVEREIGN EMERSON (copyright), on Inp1a Paper, 4,078 pp., in 
clear bold type, with invaluable Collective Index and Index of Quotations 
(81 pp.) by Professors J. A. Woops and J. E. Cazor, Large crown 8vo, 
oo extra, gilt tops, £1 net ; or olive lambskin, gilt, with silk register, 
71 5s. net. 

** A singularly beautiful edition. The only edition of Emerson now in the 
market to which one may give unstinted praise.”—Sphere. ‘‘ This edition of 
all the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning gap on the shelves of 
many a lover of good books,.”’—Mornig Post, 

This work forms 4 volumes of the new AUTOGRAPH CLASSICS, a 
collection of works of standard reputation, carefully printed on India paper, and 
uniformly bound in olive green lambskin, gilt, with silk register. Three other 


volumes have just appeared ;— 
Translated by 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Dante. 


. W. Lon@reLLow. 768 pp., 5s. net. 
FESTUS. By P. J. Barry. With a Portrait of the 


Author, 798 pp., 5s. net. 


1,001 GEMS OF ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by 


Cuartes Mackay, 634 pp., 5s. net. 


By the Author of *‘ The Wallypug of Why.” 
ABSURD DITTIES. By G. E. Farrow, 


Author of “The Wallypug of Why,” &c., with Pictorial Absurdities by 
Jou» Hassatt, Illustrator of “ The Wallypug of Why.” Square crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

“‘An ideal Christmas book.”—Glasgow Herald. “They are exquisitely 
absurd, and really clever and laughter-provoking ; and the mirth will be tly 
assisted by the appropriately comic illustrations.”—Scotsman. “ Full of 
a humour. It will add considerably to the gaiety of many a fireside.” 
—Truth. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE BOOKS OF 
LORD BRABOURNE (£.H. Knatchbull-Hugessen). 


Illustrated, handsomely bound (morocco labels), each 2s, 6d. 
CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. [Illustrated by A. T, ELWEs. 
UNCLE JOE’S STGRIES. Illustrated by E. GRISET. 

OTHER STORIES. [Illustrated by E. Griser. 

FERDINAND’S ADVENTURE. Illustrated by ERNEST GRISET. 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. Illustrated by WM. BRUNTON, 
QUEER FOLK. Illustrated by S. E. WALLER. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. [Illustrated by Wm. Brunton. 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 


A series of charmingly produced gems of literature, printed by Messrs. T. and 


| A. Constable, of Edinburgh, and Illustrated with Full-page Plates by Miss JESSIE 


M. KING and others, Each 6d,; or in neat cardboard bozes, 3 vols, in @ boz, as 
below, 1s. 6d. 


TENNYSON’S Elaine. 6d. te + Omar 


TENNYSON’S Guinevere. ayyam. 6d. 
6d. Box | ROSSETTI’S Blessed Box 
TENNYSON’S Morte/ 1s, 6d. Damozel. 6d. (45, 6g, 


d’Arthur, with Extract 
from MALORY. 6d. 


TOM BROWN SERIES. 

A New Series of Boys’ Books, dealing with Scnoot Lirz 1N ITs Various 
Aspects. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 320 to 444 pp. each; cloth extra, gilt, 
each 2s. 6d, : 

. BARFORD BRIDGE. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

. BOYS OF BEECHWOOD. Mrs. ErLoart. 

. BOYS OF DORMITORY THREE. H. Barrow-NorrTu. 

BOYS OF WESTONBURY. Rev. H. C. Apams, 

DIGBY HEATHCOTE, W. H. G. Kingston. 

EDGAR CLIFTON. CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 

SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. Rev. H.C. Apams, 

SCHOOLBOY HONOUR. Rev. H. C. Apams. 

TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. Rev. H.C. ADAms, 

TALES OF NETHERCOURT. Rev. H.C. ADAms. : 

. TALES OF WALTER’S SCHOOLDAYS. Rev. H.C. Apams. 

2. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. ‘Tom Hueues. 

13. WHITE BRUNSWICKERS. Rev. H.C. ADAMS. 

14. WINBOROUGH BOYS. Rev. H.C. Apams. 


The Publishers believe that a large section of the public, who as boys delighted 
in the above books, will be giad to be enabled to purchase their old favourites for 
their own sons. The series is to be extended at an early date, by way both of 


The Spirit of Mischief: 
Poems of Childhood. 6d. 


SHS ensopwyr 
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further reprints of Standard books and also of new books by living Authors. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and. SONS, Ltd, London. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THE WEAKER SEX. 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 80 Large Cartoons (12 in. by 
18in.) Oblong folio, in box, 20s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ It is the certainty and the beauty of his method that 
delight us, and occasionally, also, we are captured by the revelation that the 
artist is a genuine student of character.” 





THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 


and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. With Title-Paze, Cover Design, 
and nearly 100 Drawings by JEssIE King. Crown 8vo, ds, net. 


Daily News.—*‘ A perfectly charming edition as a Christmas gift-book of one 
of the most original and striking volumes of poems issued in the past century. 
ouehen Miss King has caught the sense of wonder and magic of this attempt to 
revive the medieval tradition.” 





‘AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 


Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s Escape, 
not included in the “Flight of the King,” By ALLAN FEA. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net, 


Academy.-—‘* Here, indeed, is right good material for half a dozen romances. 
Yet you have assurance that you ere reading history, wont to be so dry! It is 
a delightful book.” 





THE LIFE OF 
ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


Translated from the Italian of an unknown Fourteenth Cen- 
tury Writer. By VALENTINA HAWTREY. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by VERNON LEE, and 14 Full-page Illustrations 
reproduced from the Old Masters, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Scotsman,—" The version, attractive in itself, is made more so by the many 


reproductions of sacred pictures with which the book is graced, and by an 
introduction from the pen of Vernon Lee.” 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND. With 20 Full-page Drawings, 50 
Vignettes, Title-Page, End Papers, and Cover Design by G.C. 
WitmsHurst. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DREAM DAYS. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. With 10 Full-page Photo 
gravures by MAXFIELD PaRRisH. Pott 4to, 7s. Gd. net, 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. With 19 Full-page Illustrations 
by MAXFIELD ParRisH. Pott 4to, 6s. net, 





A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With over 150 Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES RoBINSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





TWO CHARMING SERIES. 
FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 


A Series of Famous Poems. Illustrated. Under the General 
Editorship of F. B. MONEY COUTTS, 65}in. by 4} in, gilt 
top, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, Is. 6d. net, 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 


THE LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


Tastefully Printed on Decorated Pages; bound in green or 
mauve, with gilt edges. Size, 54in. by 3 in., cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s. net ; parchment, 3s, net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


—$—$_ 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATION: 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed in old-faced type, 6s. net, 


MANX NAMES ; or, The Surnames and Pigg 


Names of the Isle of Man. By A. W. Moorr, C.V.O. 
the House of Keys. Witha Preface by Prof.Rurs, — Moly, Speaker at 


REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 
**Mr. Moore has done, and done well, a kind of work which is, 80 far as 








“a unique in its og peo and Queries. : 
“The pages teem with matter that is suggestive and interest 
student of archeology and anthropology.” —Antiquary, ting to the 


In large 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, Mustrated, 6s, net, 


NEOLITHIC MAN in NORTH-EAST SURRRy 


By Water Joanson and WiLt1amM Wricutr. With Il i 

Maps by Sripney Harrowine and Frank Percy Sujtu; and a Chore, 
“The Constitution and Alterations of Flint,” by B. C. Pougmedoese 
B.Se., F.C.S , BNR, 


In feap. 8v0, vegetable parchment, 2s. 64. 


JUNIUS LETTERS. The Author-Mystery 


Cleared. By Vicarivs. 

Thirty-nine names have been put forward, and yet neither one of these 
bear away the palm. Let them ail rest quietly, the author-mystery ig ny 
cleared up. W 

CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s, 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 


BRITONS; or, The Welsh People. From the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. J. Evans, B.A. 


**Convenient for special study, or for reference by readers particularly 
interested in the Principality, Carefully studied and instructive.”—Scotsman, 
CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 53, 


S. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND 


THE GILBERTINES. By Rosr Grazan, Fellow of the Royal Histor 
Society (late of Somerville College, Oxford}. iat 


** A valuable addition to ecclesiastical literature, for it contains a history of 

this, the only English monastie order, which is noticeable alike for its com. 

letenessand for the careful accuracy with which it has been compiled, It may 
taken as anabsolutely reliable work.”—Bristol Daily Mercury. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 


WILLIAM J. LONG’S BOOKS, 








Now Ready. 


A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BEAR. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Life Studies of the Wild Creatures of Wilderness and Forest, 
Lavishly Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. 


CONTENTS. 


The Point of View. K’dunk, the Fat One (Toad) 

A Little Brother to the Bear. Mo .ween’s Den (Bear). 

Whitooweek the Hermit (Wood- Kingfisher’s Kindergarten. 
cock), Pekompf’s Cunning (Wild Cat). 

A Woodcock Genius. Animal Surgery. 

When Upweekis goes Hunting Hunting without a Gun. 

(Canada Lynx). 


*‘ Those who know Mr. Long’s previous books will need no incitement to 
procure this; others should buy it as soon as possible, for the stories are 
admirably written and illustrated.”—Athenzum. 


“No one with any love of nature will lay down this book without regret 
that its final page has been reached.”—Daily Telegraph. 


One of the most charming gift-books of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the same Author and Artist. 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. net 4/6. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 7/6. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 7/6. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR. 7/6. 


**No books at once so graceful in style, so remarkable in insight, so finished 
in observation, and go truthful in record have appeared in our own oe 
—Times. 








GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


—‘*We can conceive no volume of reference more 
gerne to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and 


the journalist. In One Volume of 1,464 pages. 
Royal 8vo, 258. net in cloth, or $2s, net in half-moroceo. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


—Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in tie alternative bindings, 
NOTE. Pert geen at the principal Booksellers’ in London and in the 
country. Prospectus on application, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &e. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of * T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &c. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Exceedingly clever and amusing, and written from 
intimate personal knowledge.’ 








pUNCH.—‘ The ‘ CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the maga- 
ines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ One of the very few good literary maga- 


vin RLD.—* The *‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ is full of good things,” 


The 


Cornhill 
Magazine 


Price ONE SHILLING Monthly 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any ad- 
dress in the Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance, 


Mr. A. E. W. MASON 
Author of that very popular Novel 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS” 
Begins in the January Number 
(Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
Entitled 


THE TRUANTS 


which will be continued throughout the year. 





23rd) 





The JANUARY NUMBER will contain in addition Contributions by: 
Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE; Mrs. MARGARET 
L. WOODS; the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
P.C., G.C.B.; the late Sir JOHN ROBINSON ; 
Mr. ANDREW LANG; LADY BROOME; 
Mr., RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D.; &c., &c., 


and will form a very strong issue of the Magazine. 
GUARDIAN.—"*‘ CORNHILL’ is really full of good reading from beginning 
toend. There is nothing to skip.” 


SEA-WRACK. By Frank T. Buttey, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” ‘The Log of a Sea- 
Wait,” ke. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Twipte. Crown 8vo, 6s. is : 
VANITY FAIR.—“A delightful volume......The seafaring manis an open 
book to Mr. Bullen.’ 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“A powerful and characteristic volume......The gold 
of buried argosies is tangled amidst his sea-wrack.”” 


THE RISING GENERATION. 
E. Mavup, Author of ‘*An English Girl in Paris,” &c. 
signed by Mr. Jacomsp Hoop. Crown 8vo, 6s. k ‘ 

VANITY FAIR.—“ A book filled with charming and sympathetic studies of 
child life and character...... Written with genuine humour and tenderness.” 


FOR CONFIRMATION OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


CONFORMITY and CONSCIENCE 


By the Rev. W. Pace Ronerts, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of “Law and God,” ‘Liberalism in Religion,” &&. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, és. 

Subjects : — Conression —ABSOLUTION — Hoty ScripTURE — ATHANASIAN 
CrEeD—Damnation, &., &e. 

TIMES.—** Any one who believes the Broad Church party to be altogether 
extinct should turn to ‘Our Prayer-Book: Conformity and Conscience,’ by 
Canon Page Roberts.” : 

SPECIATOR.— The subject is the comprehensiveness of the English 
Church, with a special reference to those who do not feel themselves able to 
accept the whole system of dogma.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





By CoNSsTANCE 
With Cover de- 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Fifth Supply now ready of 
CARL SNYDER’S 


Exhaustive Review of recent Scientific 
Progress. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS 
IN SCIENCE. 


REVISED EDITION, Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 5d. 
“*A survey in historical perspective of the vast exten« 
sion of human k ledg i Galileo and Newton.” 


— OUTLOOK. 
“Appeals irresistibly, we imagine, to every believer in 


Science and progress...... in a word, this is a book for the 
times.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“This book is one of originality and power...... Treated 
with masterly strength and clearness.....A work of 
interest and importance, on every page of which is 
stamped the authority of the scholar, the practical in- 
vestigator, and the thinker,”—SCOTSMAN, 


“Justfied by dual equipment of accurate knowledge, 
anda clear and vigorous style...... Every section of the 
book offers matter for comment.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE, 

** One of the most attractive and intelligible works of the 
kind that we have read. We believe that very many, 
even of those who take a genuine interest in scientific 
research, will be astonished at some of the discoveries 
in the biological! field, here described.” 

—MORNING POST. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
A LIMITED EDITION ONLY. Demy 4to. 


With 16 Photogravure Portraits, 25s, net, 








“Mr. Noel Williams is already well known for his superb works 
on Madame Récamier and Madame Pompadour...... This absorbing 
book...... He treats his subject with ability and vividness, Like 
its predecessors, the volume is illustrated with beautifully re- 
produced portraits of the Court.”—TZhe Queen. 


“Mr. Williams’s well-written and thoroughly interesting book...... 
brings out innumerable instances of the manners and morals of 
the time which must ever be one of the most important in French 
history.”’"—Standard, 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By the same Author. 


25s. net. Only a very few copies remain. 


IN THE UTTERMOST EAST. 


By CHARLES H. HAWES. 





An Account of Investigations among the Natives and 
Russian Convicts of the Island of Sakhalin, with Note 
of Travel in Korea, Siberia, and Manchuria. 


With upwards of 70 Illustrations and 3 specially prepared 
Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


“Of deep interest to the scientific as well as to the general 
reader.” —Scotsman. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Some Permanent Features 


a OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE PAPER. 
















THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY.—Being an [Illustrated Review of the 
Best Books of the Week concerning matters of interest to Country House Owners and Dwellers, Tilustrated 
Reviews are a special feature of “The County Gentleman.” 


WRITERS AND READERS.—Every week “Marcus Squire” discusses in a light 


vein the most important Literary Topic of the Week. 
This Week’s Topic is ‘‘ Mid-Winter Tales.” 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS.—A well-known Country House Owner writes 


weekly on all matters of current interest, especially bearing in mind Country Dwellers and Livers out 
of Town. 


GARDENING AND THE GARDEN.—“The County Gentleman's” Gardening 


Articles have, since their commencement, attracted widespread attention. Practicality is the keynote of 
each Article, and the writer endeavours to instruct his readers on all phases of Horticulture. 


This Week’s Article is entitled ‘‘Saving your Fruit Bills.” 
HUNTING.—“ The County Gentleman” deals with Hunting and all that appertains thereto 


in an entirely novel manner. This fact is recognised by all hunting men throughout the country. 


SHOOTING.—Among its Shooting Correspondents ‘The County Gentleman” possesses 


some of the best known writers in this department of sport. 


FISHING.—Mr. F. G. Aflalo, whose work is too well known to comment upon, under. 
takes a weekly department. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. — “The County Gentleman” Prize Competitions have 
been devised in order to appeal to a cultured and widely-read public. Larger Prizes are offered to 
Acrostic Solvers, Amateur Photographers, and Lovers of Poetry than are offered by any other 
newspaper in the world. 





Fill in the Coupon below and hand it to your Newsagent. 
You will then ensure the regular delivery of ‘‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ”’ each week. 
Price 6d. Weekly. 








OOo eee eeereeeeeeeerseeese seers eee SE EERE OSS EEE EEEEDSEEEEE HEHE SEED EEE EEE EEEEseee 


COOPER HEROS EOE SHOE SOEUR OSE OE DOSE SESH OS OSES DET ESEESEEEEEE SHEE ESE EHeeerereer ese ee 


Please supply me with ‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


regularly FOP... .cccccceees months, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S STANDARD BOOKS. 





With 3 Mapé 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part II. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. 


sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &c. 


*,* THE AMERICAN REVC ‘TION, Part L., 
8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR. 

“We may congratulate ourselves that it has been left to a British 
historian to produce the most adequate history of the American 
Revolution, a history which is free alike from the bombast of 
earlier American writers, and the hypercriticism and lack of 
sympathy of some of their modern successors, Sir George 
Trevelyan's historical manner, as we have said, is very nearly 


" 
ae DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“If Sir George goes on as he has begun, his book will rank 
among the most effective and attractive literary productions of the 
€,......His pages are enlivened by many a flash of humour and 
many @ brilliant portrait, and they should stimulate popular 
interest in a period of which most people are still woefully ignorant, 
and of which little account is taken in the historical curricula of 
our English schools and universities.” 


—_— 





NEW IMPRESSION. 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. : 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Late Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal the 


Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., &c. 
ATHENAUM. 


“One of the most interesting biographies and instructive military 
books of the day. There is hardly a fault to be found with it as 
to impartiality, research, and acuteness, while of the style the 
reader can judge by the extracts we have given. A good series of 
maps and plans and a full index complete its merits.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Colonel Henderson’s ‘Stonewall Jackson’ is one of the ‘ Military 
Biographies’—they are a few in number—which deserve the very 
highest praise. Nor is it possible for any one to lay it down 
without sharing Colonel Henderson’s conviction that its hero was 
not only one of the greatest soldiers, but also one of the finest 
characters that ever lived.” 


THIRD THOUSAND, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net, 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERICK W. H. MYERS. 
TIMES. 


“Tt is not too much to say that in this posthumous work, which 
sums up the labours of the author's life, we have the most daring 
excursions into psychology produced in the present generation—a 
work which it requires no unusual acumen to predict will take 
high rank in the library of psychological science......Whether the 
future accepts or rejects the theory here presented, it will have 
done its work. The book is rich in the germs of an intellectual 


ferment,” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“This is a memorable book, memorable for the daring novelty of 
the argument, and for the fascinating nature of the material so 
abundantly employed to illustrate and enforce that argument.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Apart from the supreme interest of its subject-matter, ‘Human 
Personality’ can hardly fail to attract readers by the charm of its 
style. Wever, perhaps, has a book of really first-class importance, a 
book which marks, if it does not make, an epoch in our thought, 





A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the} Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, 


Vol. IV. THEOSOPHY: or, PSYCHO- 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 


Vol. IX. The ORIGIN and GROW TH | Vol. RS 
H 





_ written in a style so combined of strength and cogency and 
uty.” 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &¢. 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 28. 64. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 36, 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vq 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 168, 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With i2 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 38. 6d each; or £2 28. the Set. 
Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 
Vols. VIT-X. ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 
Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF ROME, &., and INDEX. 


*.* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works 
sent on application. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, crown 8vo, 
5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PRUTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 58, net each. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 


from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crewn 8vo, 5s. 
net each. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION AND 


‘THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental 24 Secial Conslition 
of Savages. SIXTH EDITION, with numerous Ad¢ .ons (19)2). With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 186, 


By PETER M. ROGET. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved partly from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by tie 
Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS RoGET. NEW EDITION (1901), Crown 8vo, 
Sg. net. 





By Professor MAX MULLER, 
20 vols. crown 8vo. 


Gifford Lectures, 1888, 5s. and the HOME of the ARYAS. 5e. 


Vol. II, PHYSICAL RELIGION: 2 XII. The SCIENCE of 


the Gifford Lectures, 1890. 5s. AGE, 2 vols., 5s, each. 


Vol. ITI. ANTHROPOLOGICAL | Vol. XIII. INDIA: WHAT CAN IT 
Ss. 


TEACH US? 5 


Vol. XIV. INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of BELIGION., Four 
Lectures, 1870. 5s. 

Vol. XV. BAMAKRISHNA: his Life 
and Sayings. 5s. 


RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 
1891. 5s. 


LOGICAL RELIGION: the Gif- 
ford Lectures, 1892, 5s. 








Vol. XVI. THREE LECTUBES on 
WORKSHOP. the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 


Vol. V. RECENT ESSAYS and 
ADDRESSES. 5s 

Vol. VI. BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. 5s. Folk-lore, &c. 5s. 


Vol. VII. ESSAYS on LAN-/ Vol. XVIII. LAST ESSAYS. Second 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. Series. Essays on the Science of 


Vol. XVII. LAST ESSAYS. First 
Series. Essays on Language, 


a'/ vm ESSAYS MYTH a 
ol. * on -|Vol. XIX. The SIX SYSTEMS of 
OLOGY and FOLK-LOBE. INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 7s. 6d. 
5s. net. (Just published. 
. The SILESIAN HORSE.- 
D (*DAS PFERDEBUR- 
LA”): Questions of the Hour 
{Just published. 





of RELIGION, as illustrated by 
tie Religions of India: the Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878, 5s, Answered, 5s, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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GIFT-BOOKS DE LUXE _ 


62 SUPERB PLATES, £6 6s. NET. 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, Ra 


Also Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few Copies remain. 





The Atheneum's criticism of this work is one long outburst of praise. “Photogravure, indeed,” it says, “when it is as well executed as 
positively flatters the originals.” this 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. 





WILLIAM HOGARTH. PINTORICCHIO: 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship : ; : 
hy Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Plates m Photogravure and __ His uite, Work, and Time. — 
Facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. By CORRADO RICCI. With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure and 
many Full-page and Text Illustrations, large imperial 4to, £5 5s, net, ’ 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. CORREGGIO: 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, With 70 Photogravures and 6 Litho- ° 
graphs in Colour, imperial 4to, £5 5s. uet. His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 
° By CORRADO RICCI. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 2i Full-pa . 
LEONARDO DA VINCI e - Tint, and 190 Llustratious in the Text, imperiai dvo, £2 Ys. a Plates ia 
Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By SUSRER NUNES. With 48 Plates and 252 Text Iliustrations, in 2 vols., SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
° By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Galle 
RUBENS ° 2 ” With an Introduction by R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a pt heen 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. and Descriptive Catalogue by J. L. CAW, Curator of the National 
By EMILE MICHEL. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and Portrait Gallery of Scoviand. With 68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure agi 
272 Text Illustrations, in 2 vols. imperial Svo, £2 2s. net, 2 in Lithographic Facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 ds. net, 


TWELVE GREAT TYPES of a CENTURY’S ROMANCE in FRANCE, 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


With Portrait Notes by OCTAVE UZANNE, and richly Illustrated by Eminent French Artists, Translated and Furnished with Critical Introductions by 
Well-known Men of Letters. Set of 12 vols., £4 4s. net, or 7s. 6d, net each, Write for free Illustrated Prospectus, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. an mtusrratep recorp. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
4 vols., cloth, £3 net the set ; Half-bound, £4 4s. net the set. Vols, I, and III, now, Vols. II. and 1V. December 29th. 





OTHER BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


By JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, A Literal Reprint of the Original Edition, 10s. 6d. net, 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. John Hay. 


With 111 Illustrations by Josrra Pennevu. 10s. net. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Full of spirited observation, diversified by anecdotes, and enlivened by effective pictures,” 


Uniform with above, 10s. net each. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENRY JAMES. 
With 103 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. With 94 Iustrations by Joseru Pennecy, 





THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON, 1870-1900. By Hermann Kuzrn. With 


about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Morning Post.— Pleasantly written, in a hght, chatty style, it will assuredly be read with pleasure.” 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, jun. By J. Woopsriecz 


RILEY. With Portrait, 10s, net. 
Morinonism has always been a subject of interest or curiosity. The Latter-day Saints and their doctrines; the lives and aims of Joseph Smith, Brigham 
Young, and other leaders ; the history, government customs, and life in Sait Lake Ciry,—these are subjects of universal interest, and much that has hitherto 
been obscure with regard to this sect of Christian polyyamists 15 mude ciear by an examination or the Life aud motives of its founder. 


THE LIFE OF HERNANDO DE SOTO. Togsther with an Account of Jinculo Silvestre, one of his 


Captains. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 7s, 6d, not. 
STARS OF THE DESERT. Poems. By Laurence Hops, Author of “The Garden of Kama.” 5s. net. 


The Outlook.—‘ Melodious and ruythmical, breathing the spirit of Orientalism with its underflow of melancholy.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA. In1 vol., 5s. net. 
FOR YOUR BOYS. 
A DOG DAY. Pictures by Cecm Atpiy. Text by WaLTer EmAnvet. 2s. 6d. net. 
GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. By Cuaarves Turtzy. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 58. 
Unsentimental and refreshing, this book vividly portrays the course by which the rough corners of character are rubbed off through Public School training. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack Lonpoy. 6s. 


The Daily News.—* We follow with breathless interest the whole story. The book is beautifully illustrated.” 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. _ Illustrated in Colour, 5s. 


The World.—“ Beautifully illustrated....., A charming gift.” 
Cut out this List and send it to your Bookseller to ensure early delivery. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 





Steoeoe 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes 8vo, 42s, net, 


By LORD AVEBURY. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 1900-1903. 


8vo, 78. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 
MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT, 


Including the SUDAN, with some Notes on UGANDA. With 50 Maps 
and Plans, Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 








THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8v0, 4s. net. 


STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 








VOLUMES III. and IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 


w. J. Courtnorr, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IV., 8vo, 10s. net each, 


+,* Previously published, Vols, I. and IL, 8vo, 10s. net each, 


Athenzum— Certainly the words of praise which in our opinion Vols. I. and 
Il, richly deserved, though we did not ascribe to them perfection, must as 
yeadily be awarded to the new instalment that now lies before us. It exhibits 
the same admirable qualities—wide and accurate knowledge, a fine literary 
instinct, a lucid and interesting style....... We sincerely wish a wide circulation 
toa work of such excellent culture.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson. 


Mr. Francis Toompson, in the Academy.—‘ One of the very best in the 
whole sequence $f miniature biocraphies....... A fascinating little biography. 
You cannot open a dull page.” 





GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. 


By Evetrn Saarp, Author of ‘‘ The Youngest Girl in the School." Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette-—‘* A model story for girls....... Brightly and daintily 
written,,....» Miss Sharp's tale is one of many pleasing qualities.” 


THREE RASCALS. By Raymorp Jacserns, 
Author of “The New Pupil.” With Illustrations by Exta and Aayrs 
Tomurnson, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


Queen.—“ A capitally written story.” 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Attractive and fresh.” 
LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER. 


LAND. By Lewis CargoLL., Square lémo, 1s. 6d, net, 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE, By Lewis Carroiu. Square l6mo, 
1s, 6d. net. 


THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modern Fairy Story. 


By Stewart E. Wurte. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Saturday Review.—“ An excellent gift-book for small boys.” 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


REISSUE. In limp leather, gold backs, and gilt edges, Ss. 6d. net each; 
also cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY | SELECTED POEMS OF 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND| MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LYRICAL POEMS IN THE} 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Se-| POEMS OF SHELLEY. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Sroprorp 


lected and Arranged, with Notes, 
S A. Brooxs, M.A, 


'* Ud. , 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM, Rendered into 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings, in the highest style of Lithography. The Plates, which have an 
average measurement of l0in. by 12in, are mounted and ina 


Portfolio. Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. 


Westminster Gazette,“ A really successful attempt to realise the vigour and 
force of Mr. Kipling’s tales,” 


~ 





By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. With 


25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Dlustrations in the 
Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net, 


Daily News,—“ The history of Canada is, beyond 2 doubt, the most inte i 
of all our Colonial histories...... This fascinating story the writers of ‘O) 
Quebec’ have told with great judgment and skill and great literary ability.” 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
EVELINA. By Fanny Burney. With an Introduction 


by Austix Dozson, and Illustrations by Hug Tuomsox. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 63.; also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 





ENGLISH SPORT. 


By Various Writers. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


St. Janves’s Gazette.—‘‘ Will have much value not only for the pres 
eneration, but for those to come, Mr. Watson has been both wise an 
ortunate in his list of contributors....... The illustrations are excellent.” 











THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Being the Songs 


from Rupyarp Kipuixe’s “ Just So Stories.” Set to Music by Epwaxzt 
German. Music Folio, 63, 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis Molntyrez, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net, 


Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. McIntyre’s painstaking volume is very welcome.......A 
clear and interesting narrative.” 


NEW AND POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 








An Unshared Secret, and other Stories. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
A Forest Hearth. By CHARLES MAJOR. 
The Heart of Rome. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
McTodd. By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Twelve Stories and a Dream. 

By H. G. WELLS. 
John Maxwell’s Marriage. 

By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
A Passage Perilous. By ROSA N. CAREY. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 
THE SOUL; a Study and an Argument. By Davin 


Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle—‘ It displays a bold originality......Mr. Syme works out a 
singularly bold and fascinating theory......A writer who is certainly éminently 
suggestive.” 


Sanctuary. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 








POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
Chosen and Edited, with Preface, English Verse by Epwarp Firz- 
by Matrgew ARNOLD. GERALD. 





By James Watxer, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.BS., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, Dundee. Third Edition, 8v0, 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Lord Wolseley’s Book: 





THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE 


By Field-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G. 


2 vols., 


“Two brightly-written, interesting volumes, the record of the life of a soldier who has seen more 
other servant of the Crown.” —THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

“The interest of Lord Wolseley’s admirably written book is at once historical, personal, and practical 
merely as a narrative of events, it possesses immense value... ; 


32s. net, 


fighting than any 


Regarded 


-. + Two masterly and attractive volumes.” ° 


—THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEY, 





BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 


Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. With about 100 Llustrations, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
“His knowledge of the secluded and delightful region of which he writes is 
minute and enthusiastic, and he knows how to blend historical and antiquarian 
lore with descriptions of scenic and architectural beauties in a fashion to 


delight the reader perpetually.”—St. James's Gazette. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of its 
Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. Trotrer. With about 100 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Her pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and buildings are admirably 
clear ; her agreeable text is copious in accounts of the more or less ‘ arbitrary 
gents’ who settled in the Cape in the service of the famous old Dutch East 


India Company.”—Standard. 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated 


from the German of Gregorovius, with a Memoir, by R. W. Seton Watson. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW_EDITION OF 
A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By Martin 


Ross and E. @&. Somervitie, Authors of “ The Adventures of an Irish 
BR.M.” Oblong 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 6s. 





Ls 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VI 
GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL oo 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 315,64, net 
“Mr. Rait’s masterly narrative, a biography of unflagging j : : 
commands the praise of all who are seusible of literary pa nS which 
—Pall Mall Gazetts, 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By A. G. Brapey, Author of “Wolfe” and “ The Fight wi 
North America.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. ons with Faahie 
“His work is of quite exceptional value.’ For it shows inti 
great experience, and tliat sane and level temper of mind which taal 
things clearly and fairly and justly.”—Daily Chronicle, - 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 4 


eview of the Industrial Situation. r 
commen 8vo, with numerous aay A ba = Bamsous, MICE 
*Instructive, timely, shrewd in observation, and full of the soundest in 
formation and opinion. Mr, Ransome’s book could hardly be improved,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





The SATURDAY REVIEW says that the Fairy Books this year 





are above the average, and that 


FOREMOST IN CHARM AND SPLENDOUR 
Is 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With 4 exquisite Plates reproduced in Colour, and over 60 Illustrations in the Text, fcap. 4to, 63. net. 


« Admirably embellished with coloured plates...... a very attractive publication.” —Field. 


“A pleasant variant on the old delightful themes. 
«A novelty in fairy books.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“To be added to every child’s shelf of fairy books.”—Bookman, 


Will please many youngsters and grown-ups this Christmas,”—Outlook, 
* A very beautiful gift-book for girl or boy.”—World. 





THE LOG OF A COWBOY. By Anny 


Apams. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


* Is likely to be accepted as a classic of American history.” 
’ . . —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“‘ Splendidly masculine.”—Daily Mail. 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
A STORY OF VILLAGE LIFE. 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By ELzanor 


G. Haypen, Author of ‘‘From a Thatched Cottage ” and “‘ Travels Round 
Our V - 








THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 


COME. By Joun Fox. [Third Edition. 
“C.K. S.,” in the Sphere, says:—‘t A book to read. I heartily recommend 
‘The Little Shepherd’ as one of the best novels of tbe year.” 





MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maarten 


Maartens. Stories of Dutch Peasant Life by the Author of “An Old 
Maid’s Love,’ ‘‘Her Memory,” ‘‘God’s Fool,” &. 





PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Una L. 
eri Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “ Princess 


CONSTABLE’S ROYAL STORY BOOKS. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. _ Illustrated by 


HarRIsoN MILLER. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. _ Illustrated 
by W. H. Bosrysoy. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. Illustrated 


by H. S. Banks, 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


trated by HeLen Stzatron. 


Tllus 


Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in 
illustration of the Reigns of the English Monarchs from the 
Conquest to Queen Victoria. 





WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected and 


Arranged by Haroxtp E. Butter. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by AnnING BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By Wits 


Pexyx. With Frontispiece. Introduction by Epmunp Gosse, 1émo, 





cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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AND CO’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 








STANDARD WORKS. 
AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


from Our History and Literature, 


Ingutboring ay 8vo, 12 vols., 4s. net each. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 





With an Introduction by A. F. 
TUDOR TRACTS wist.8., mekhae’ 4¢ Pia tactor 
Somerset,” “A Life of Henry VIII.,” &. 


, Withan Introduction by C. H. 

STUART TRAC of All Souls’, Author of ‘‘ The 

Life of Cromwell.” a : 

RACTS. With an Introduction 

Lite queens AiTkEN, Author of “A Life of 
Steele.” ; 

AVELS. Mainly of the Six- 

VOYAGES aD oe eontt Centuries. With an 

Introduction by C. RaymMonp BEAZLEY, Feilow 

of Merton, Author of “The Dawn of Modern 


Geography.” 2 vols. 
sa BAGLAND ILLOSTEATED. 
cca, PSGAYS, AND, LITERARY, RAG. 
CoLLINS. 
Cea ce Muction by Ausaed W. PoLuaso. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE 


MEREDITH. Pocket Edition. In 15 vols. 
rinted on thin opaque paper, s ecially manu- 
actured for this Edition, bound in red cloth, 
gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net per vol.; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per vol. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


A Reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s Favourite 
Edition. With all the Original Plates and 
Vignettes re-engraved. 48 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
paper label, 1s, 6d. net per vol. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE 
Edited by 


JOHNSON. Library Edition. 
AveustineE Birrett, K.C. With Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure to each volume by 
‘Alexander Ansted. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt or paper label uncut, 12s, net the set ; also 
half-leather, 18s. net the set. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF 


DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR TO _ THE 
HEBRIDES. Library Edition. Uniform 
with the “Life.” With Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces, cloth gilt or paper label, 48. net the set ; 
also in half-leather, 6s. net the set. 


CONSTABLE’S 


TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, A.D. 400- 
1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains 
Parallel Genealogical Tables, Chart of Ancient 
and Modern History, Maps, &c., 160 pp., 15 by 


12, 12s, 6d, net. 
ENGLISH REPRINTS. 


Edited by Prof. Epwarp ARBER. 30 vols. fcap. 
8vo, prices from 1s, net. 


ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ 


LIBRARY. Edited by Prof. Epwarp ARBER. 
15 vols. feap. 8vo, prices from 1s, 6d, net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. In 22 imperial 16mo vols., 
with Coloured Title-page and ov indice anda 
srostely Designed Coloured Illustration to each 
Play by well-known Artists. The Title-page 
and Illustrations printed en Japanese vellum ; 
cloth gilt, gilt top, with headband and book- 
marker, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 


1422-1509 A.D. Edited by James Garrpyer, of 
the Public Record Office. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each vol., 21s, net for the 4 vols. 


THE PREVENTION OF 


DISEASE, Prophylaxis in Surgery Operations 
—The Treatment of Fractures and Disloca- 
tion~Wounds—Deformities and Tumours— 
Medicine and Insanity. Translated from the 
German % Wittmott Evans, M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S. Withan Introduction by H. TIMBRELL 
Buistrope, M.A., M.D. Cantab.; D.P.H. Demy 
8vo, xviii-1,063 pp., 31s. 6d. net. 


, With an 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 





MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 


By Isonen Strong and Luorp OssourneE. 
Crown 8vo., buckram, 3s. 6d, net. 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM 


THE PUNJAB. Trauslated by the Rev. 

CHARLES SwYNNERTON, F.S. With 122 Illustra- 

— by Native Hands, demy 8vo, 384 pp., 
s. net. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


LEIGH HUNT. Edited by R. Incren. Limited 
Edition. Illustrated with 12 Portraits, 2 vols. 
buckram gilt, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 


HENRY RYECROFT. By George Gissina. 
Ciown 8vo, 6s. [4th Edition. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA 


BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES. Re- 
flexions and Maxims, Arranged by ExizaBeTH 
Lez, witha Memoir. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURE STUDENT’S 


NOTE-BOOK, By the Rev. Canon Srewarp, 
M.A., and Atice E. Mrrcuexrt. Interleaved 
throughout with writing-paper, 2s. net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By 


GrorGE MerepitTH. Pocket Edition, bound in 
brown paper boards, with parchmeut back, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


By Gapriet Hanotaux. Translated by J. C. 
Tarver, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits, 
15s. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN 


LUTHER’S TIME. Translated by ALBERT 
VanpamM. With an Introduction by Herseet 
Fisuer, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


Professor WILLIAM JaMEsS, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at vard University. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY 


By G. F. Hitt, M.A. With 16 Collotype Plates, 
80 Illustrations, and a Map, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


POEMS. By Cuarues G. D. 


Boseats, Author of “‘ Barbara Ladd,” &c., 6s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


Character Sketches of Life among the People. 
By Inauis ALLEN. With Cover Design by WiLL 
Owen. Crown 8v0, 3s, 6d, 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS. 
AUDREY. With Coloured 


Illustrations by F. C. Youn. 6s. [4th Edition, 


BY ORDER OF THE 


COMPANY. (11th Edition. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


[8th Edition. 


MR. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 
NOVELS. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


[2nd Edition, 


THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 
In seventeen volumes. Printed on thin opaque 
aper, specially manufactured for this edition, 
ound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, 
gilt top, 2s, 6d. net per volume; or 3s, 6d. net, in 
full leather, per volume. 

THE Orpeat or Ricuarp Feverer. BEavcnamr’s 
Career. Tue Egorst. Diana oF THE Cross- 
wars. Evan Harrinetoyn. Sanpra BELLoNI. 
Vittoria. THE ADVENTURES oF Harry 
Ricumonp. Raopa Fieminc. ONE oF ovR 
Conqurrors. Lorp ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE Amazinc MarriGe. 
Suacpat. Tue Tracic Comepians. SxHorr 
Stories. Poems. 2 vols, 

LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 
Complete in eighteen crown 8vo volumes. (With 

a Photogravure Frontispiece to each.) (Novels in 

fifteen volumes as above, 4n Essay on Comedy, in 

one volume without Frontispiece. Poems, complete 
= on volumes. Sold separately.) Cloth gilt, 
iS. CAC. 


THE STORY OF BHANAVAR THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
Uniform 16mo, 3s, 6d. net each; set in box, 
10s. 6d, net. 


A READING OF LIFE. 
8vo, buckram gilt, 6s, net. 


ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SONG OF FRENCH HISTORY. Crowp 8yo, 
buckram gilt, 6s. net. 


SELECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
6s. net. 


THE SHAVING OF 


Poems. Crown 





CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL & BIOGRAPHY. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. per vol. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORT 
AMERICA. By A.G. BrapLer. Llustrated. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Friptsor Nansen. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815, By Captain 
WILLIAM Srporne. Fully Dlustrated, 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wit11am 
Martin Conway. With Illustrations by A. D. 
M’ Cormick. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE SIAM). 
By Ernest Younc. Illustrated by A. E, Nor- 
BuRY, R.C.A. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scort, 
late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxfo 
With |Photogravure Frontispiece, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By 
Epitx SicurL. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 


SOME FRUITS of SOLITUDE, 


By WituumM Pern. With an Introduction by 
Epmunp GossE and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 16mo Edition. 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE MILITARY MAXIMS 


OF NAPOLEON. With’an Introduction by 
gn Captete Carnyes and a Frontispiece, 
1s. 6d, net. 


THE TEMPEST. A beauti- 
fully produced Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Comedy. Decorated by Annine BELL and 
bound in white cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By 


Owen Seaman, Author of “ In Cap and Bells,” 
&c. 3s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 


DREAM. Illustrated’and Edited for Children 
by Mrs. Hersert Raittoy. 2s. net. 














ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POSSOSOSSSOSSSSSSSSOSOOSSOSOESOOESCEDOSOE 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 


in the NATIONAL GALLERY. Descriptive Text by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A., F.S.A. With 58 Fagsin' 
leproductions in Colour. This Edition is limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies. Price £3 3s. net. Intending Purtheom 
are invited to apply for a Prospectus and Specimen Plate. Y 





ILLUSTRATED 
The Nation’s Pictures. 


4 vols., each 12s. 


Wild Nature’s Ways. 


By R. KEARTON, F.ZS. 10s. 6d. 
The Automobile. 

Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. net 21s. 
The Sports of the World. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO, F.BR.GS., F.Z.S. 12s. 
The Book of the Cat. 

By FRANCES SIMPSON. net lds. 
The Handyman’s Book. 

Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 9s. 
Living London. 

Edited by GEO. BR. SIMS. 8 vols., each 12s. 


Cassell’s Popular Science. 


With Coloured Plates, 12s. 


Social England. 


Edited by H.D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and H.§. MANN, L.A. 
6 vols., 15s. to 18s. each. Also Illustrated 
Edition, 4 vols., now ready, 14s. net each. 


Kidnapped. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. Pocket Edition, cloth, net 2s. 


Catriona. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. Pocket Edition, cloth, net 2s. 


Dean Farrar's “Life of 
Christ.” 
Biographical Edition, net 10s. 6d. 


Nature’s Riddles. 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S. 65. 


The Real Siberia. 


By J. FOSTER FRASER. és. 
America at Work. 
By J. FOSTER FRASER. 6s. 





es 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Practical Gardening, 


2 vols., net 9s, 


The Black Watch. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
New Edition, 3s, 64, 


The Earth’s Beginning, 


By Sir ROBERT BALL. 18. 64, 
The Story of the Heavens, 

By Sir ROBERT BALL. 10s. 64, 
The Story of the Sun. 

By Sir ROBERT BALL. 10s. 64, 
Star Land. 

By Sir ROBERT BALL. 7s. 6a, 


Familiar Wild Birds. 


By W. SWAYSLAND. 
4 vols, with Coloured Plates, each 3s, 64, 


Landscape Painting in 
Water Colour. 


By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. With Coloured Plates, 5s, 


Marine Painting in Water 
Colour. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With Coloured Plates, 5s, 


The New Book of Poultry. 


By LEWIS WRIGHT. 2ls, 


Eyes and No Eyes. 


By ARABELLA BUCKLEY. 
With Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d, 


The Coronation Book of 
Edward VII. 


With Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS., F.S.A. 
5 vols., with Coloured Plates, each 3s. 6d. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
7 vols., with Colouréd Plates, each 3s. 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of the OLD FRENCH FAJENCE. 


Ry M. L. SOLON. Edited by W.BuRTON. With 24 Plates in Colour, and 48 Black-and-White Plates. This Edition 
is limited to 1,200 Copies. Price 30s. net. Intending Purchasers are invited to apply for a Prospectus and Specimen Plate, 





AN ILLUSTRATED LIST CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF THESE AND OTHER PRESENTATION VOLUMES 
WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers. 
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Mr. 


Edward Aprnold’s New Books. 


SOSOSPS POSSESS SHG OSE SOS SOESOSSOOSEOOOOH 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


gin HORACE RUMBOLD’S FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST, 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 1 vol, demy 8vo., 138. net. 
MORNING POST.—“‘The present volume abounds in good stories and sketches of the most 


emine 


nt people at home and abroad in the latter half of the nineteenth century,” 








F.c.G.’S NEW BOOK. 


POLITIGAL GARIGATURES, 1908. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 


A volume containing 104 Cartoons that have appeared in the WEST- 
MINSTER GAZETTE during the present year. Handsomely 
bound, super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, 
Signed by F. C. GOULD and Numbered, £2 2s. net. 


ROUND KANCCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” 


With more than 40 Magnificent Illustrations by Signor V. SELLA, 
and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. not. 


Sir MARTIN CONWAY, in DAILY iCHRONICLE.—"It is a fortunate 
chance, alike for the author and the public, that this book should appear at the 
very time when public attention is being turned by the course of events towards 
the region with which it deals. Mr. Freshfield’s book is an excellent piece of 
‘ literary craftsmanship; it betrays the man of letters on every page,” 








—_ 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


M DE BLOWITZ 
MY MEMOIRS. 


By the famous Paris Correspondent of The Times. 1iés, net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


DEAN PIGOU 
ODDS AND ENDS. 





By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 16s, 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW SOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


(Third Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir Hexsert Maxwetu, Bart., M.P. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STANDARD.—“ We can honestly recommend the book as a very lively and 
amusing one, full of little bits of delicate word-painting, and showing the tiue 
temperament of doth the artist and the sportsman.” 


“A book of singular charm.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Evzanor ALEXANDER. 


With Photogravure Lilustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and sweet- 
ness that ave so often ttafted to England nowadays from the Ivish shore. Open it 
where the reader will, he finds a queer fanciful legend, a snatch of song, an 
admtrable ghost, a quaint or grave reflection, a scene of real life painted with such 
skill that he remembers.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By E.B, Kexyepy. With numerous Illustrations, démy 3vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ The literature of Scandinavian sport is very 
abundant, but this book is so good as to deserve a place in the most unlimited 
collection, side by side with Lloyd’s ‘ Scandinavian Field Sports,’ and Abel 
Chapman’s ‘ Wild Norway.’ ” 














SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 

With Nlustrations from Photographs, demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The book is packed full of admirable anecdote.” 
STANDARD.—“‘ It is light, even to the poiut of frivolity, bright, delicate, 

end elusive. The reader lives under Japanese skies, sees Japanese scenery, 
mixes on an intimate footing with the people in the streets, in the houses, and 
in the inns of the mountain villages.” 


PAT M’'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
hisBhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Here is the true poet, a philosopher, gay and 
gentle. He isa companion for the moor and the mountain, a book not to be 
read and done with, but to be taken out on favourite walks; one of the few 
happy books fitted for the wayfaring man’s companion.” 


A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. 


By L. 8S. Amery, Editor of ‘‘The Times History of the War in South 
Africa.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

_ Dr. T. MILLER MAGUIRE, in DAILY CHRONICLE.“ Mr. Amery’s work 

is of the utmost value. It is to be hoped that his chapters will be carefully 

studied by the public at large.” 








NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


“Tho best story of Irish life which we have read sinée*‘ The Ade 
ventures ofan Irish R.M.’ ”—IRISH TIMES. 


THE BOY. By DOROTHY CONYERS. 
SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. 


PUNOH.—“ Difficult would it be, nowadays, to find a sporting novel showin 
such genuine appreciation of Irish wit and humour, giving pictures so vitid 
true of Irish life and character, all fitted into a good story written in a hearty, 
frank, fresh, go-at-a-spanking-pace style, topping all obstacles froin cover to cover, 
as ‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.’’ 


THIED IMPRESSION. 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER, 
Author of “ Moonfleet,” “The Lost Stradivarius,” &c. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Meade Falkner has already established a well-founded 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by two admirably written and 
engrossing romances,—‘The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘Moonfleet.’ In the 
remarkable volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the high 
standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By Puaimip 
LavRENcE OxrpHant, Author of “ The Little Red Fish.” 

EAST ANGLIAN TIMES.—‘“ To get vraisemblance in thé managémeént of 
adventure is one of the most difficult of accomplishments; that Mr. Oliphant 
las succeeded in attaining it is enough to send every judge of style—and many 
other classes of readers—straight to his book.” 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsz. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ A remarkable novel. Among the several minor excel- 
lences of Mr. Marsh’s art is his gift for interiors. But his are not only 
paintings of still life, but glowing pictures of men and women, ‘interior’ 
studies of motives and of actions, profound, intimate instinct with a wise and 
kindly realism.” 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


PicKERING, Author of “‘ Verity.” 
IRISH TIMES.—‘“‘ An admirable and a pretty story.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE BERYL Mrs ALFRED sioawicx, 
STONES. 


THIRD 
IMPRESSION. 


By SIDNEY 


Author of “ Cynthia’s Way.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish @ book. 





‘The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the héroine, 
is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” 








A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. 


THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. 


By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 


Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 


GRAPHIC.—“ Thoroughly quaint and original.” 





*.* Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List of New and Attractive Books Post-free on Application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTs 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


SOCHSHSSHSHSHSOHSSSHSOHSHS SOSH SSHHSOOOOOOOD 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from 
the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838). Edited 
by the Right Hou. Sir HersentT MaxweE xt, Bart., M.P. With Portrait, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

**We really despair of giving any adequate impression of the singular 
quality and remarkable interest of ‘The Creevey Papers.’...... The raciest of 
commentators, the most indiscreet of chroniclers, the repository of all the 
scandal, all the gossip, and many of the confidences of his eminent con- 
temporaries......A quarry of good things, which every reader will discover 
according to his taste. We shall be very much surprised if it does not take 
a permanent place among the memoirs and letters of the period.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 
GEORGE VILLIERS: Second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 1628-1687. A Study in the History of the Restoration. By WINIFRED, 
Lavy BurGucLere. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out. 
“We can, without reservation, congratulate Lady Burghclere......The 
ry .rative is well told, the characterisation ably handled, and the interest 
aever flags...... It is a sound and handsome volume, which we trust is but the 
first of many other such historical studies from the same pen.”—Daily Mail. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 2y Fsxcis, Fissr 


EaRu OF ELLES- 
MERE (b. 1800, d. 1857). From Carefully Prepared and Hitherto Un- 
ublished Memoranda. Edited, with a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere, by his 
ona, Auice, Counrress of StRAFFORD. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


ETON IN 1829-1830. A Diary of Boating and 
other Events. Written in Greek by Taomas Krnaston Setwry, Newcastle 
Scholar, 1830. Edited, with Translations and Notes, by Rev. Epmonp 
Warne, D.D., Head-Master of Eton. With Maps and Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., 
OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Edited by G. C. Moore Smiru. 


With some Additional Chapters 
supplied by the Editor. With Portraits and Llustrations, 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


“Nearly eight hundred pages, alive with energy......as bright and gay as a 
romance of Lever, and it will be many years betore we find so brilliant an 
example of simple enthusiasm....... Harry Smith ranks among the happiest men 
that ever lived. But the book is not only happy, it is packed with military 
wisdom....... It is edited in the most workmanlike fashion, and Mr. Moore 
Smith is to be congratulated not only upon his material, but upon the skill 
and accuracy wherewith he has handled it.”—Spectator, 


THE LIFE of JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD- 
MARSHAL LORD SEATON. Compiled from his 


Letters, Recorded 
Conversations, and other Sources. By G.C. Moore Smiru, M.A. With 
Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


[Just out, 
“« A military biography of the best type.”—Outlook. 
The Experi- 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. 
ences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deurscu. Translated and 
Edited by Herren CuisuoLm. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, lis. net. [Just out, 

“It is one of those absorbing human documents which hold and thrill you 
from its first line to its last....... A story the dramatic features of which far 
exceed anjthing that even the wildest melodramatist would have dared to 
invent......with this important difference in the interest, that it is all true— 
is all a narration of real men, real women, real society.”"—T. P.’s Weekly. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 

during Twent: 

SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN (Qears service 

in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.- 

General Sir MontaGu GeRarp, KC.B., K.C.S.I, With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. — P 

“Qne of the most delightful volumes of sporting anecdotes and garrison 

reminiscences ever published.” —Morning Post, 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPI- 

Some Records of the Duties and Diversions of an 

CAL NILE. Officer among Natives and Big Game during the 

Reoceupation of the Nilotic Province. By Captain C. A. Sykes, R.H.A. 

With a Map, and Illustrations from Photographs and from Drawings 
made by Major E. A, P. Hospay, R.F.A. Square crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

Sir Harzy H. Jonnstoy, writing in the Daily Chronicle, says :—‘ The work 
is well worth reading from beginning to end, and conveys a very accurate 
impression of the country, the scenery, the natives, and the magnificent wild 
beasts.” 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 
Beoxton, M.P. With Illustrations by ARcHIBsLD TuHorBuRN, 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ He writes in so lucid and charming a manner that we have not often read 

a book on fishing with greater interest, and have no doubt that Mr. Buxton’s 

readers will be many.”—Field. 


SOME INDIAN FRIENDS & ACQUAINT- 


A Study of the Ways of Birds and other Animals 
ANCES. frequenting Indian Streets and Gardens. By Lieut.- 
Colonel D. D. CurninGHaM, 


A ols. F.B.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations by the Author. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


By SypNvry 
Third 





[Just out. 


REMINISCENCES OF A ROYAL 
ACADEMICIAN. By the late J. C. Horstey, B.A, With 


Portraits and i 
8vo, 12s. net, ——e ihe 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC pop. 
TRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCoTs, 


Based on the Researches of the late Sir Grorce Scuarr, i 

the National Portrait Gallery. Rewritten in the Light of Ree were 

tion, By Lionet Cust, Director, Keeper, and Secre au 

National Portrait Gallery; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures an Wore 

Art. With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most ‘Aue 

Portruits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, small 4to, £3 3s, net, " 
[Ready neat T: 


OLD TIME TRAVEL. Personal Reminiscences of 


the Continent Forty Years Ago Compared with Experiences of 
Present Day. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With numerous Illustratio; 
by A. H. Hattam Murray. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net, [Just oat 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO Polo, 
THE VENETIAN. (71¢27ng Ringtone and Mart 


of the East. Translated and Ed; 
with Notes, by the late Colonel Sir Henry Yute, B.E., CB. att 

Third Edition. Revised by Henri Conprer (of Paris). With a Memoir of 

Henry Yule Compiled by his Daughter. With Maps and Lllustratio 

2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. net. m 
_ “English scholarship can scarcely boast a greater masterpiece......The book 
is a menument of scholarship, well edited and admirably illustrated, ang 
equipped with such maps as will create for 1t a universal and permanent value, 
Nee ae. noble achievement nobly celebrated, and it is pleasant to think 
that Sir Heury Yule in building a monument to Marco Polo built a monameut, 
imperisbable also, to himself.’’—Spectator. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE's 


By W , 
TRAVELS IN ITALY,  Glemasy in 0 ae 
Translated and Edited, withan Introduction and Notes, by W. G. Waters, 


Author of ‘‘ Jerome Cardan,” &c. With Portraits and other Ilustrati 
3 vols. pott 8vo, 15s. net. Also an Edition in vellum, 213, net, [Just wa” 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henny Yj, 
Nevinson, Author of * The Plea of Pan.” Square demy 8vo, 9s. net, 

Just out, 
“All good, all various, all touched with fine scholarship, noe a 
are the most delicate literary shapes we have met for very long......Alto. 
gether the book is first-rate. All classes of readers will enioy it, but it will 
appeal most of all to the cultured book-lover......Such it will please by an 
admirable variety of themes, by chastened and scholarly prose, and by really 
remarkable imaginative power. These qualities distinguished Mr, Nevinson’s 
‘The Plea of Pan’ from the other books of its time; they give an equally 

honourable distinction to the handsome volume now lying before us,” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
CHEAP EDITION. * 


A 
ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST, 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool 
in a Fourmasted ‘‘ Windjammer.” With Experiences of the Life of an 
Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basi Lussock. With Ilustrations, crown 


8vo, 6s. 

‘** Mr. Basil Lubbock has written a book that Clark Russell could harily 
have given us in his palmiest days......Not the least remarkable feature of this 
fascinating ‘yarn’ is its obvious truthfulness. Who takes up Mr. Lubbock’s 
tale of the sea, and puts it down before finishing it, must be a dull individual” 


—Sunday Special, 
THE HOME MECHANIC. By Joan Wricnt, 


With 250 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s. net. Just out, 
We are learning the value of manual work as a powerful means of education, 
The boy who can use his hands well, soon learns how to use his brains, and 
those of others as well. This book will give a boy unending interest and 
pleasure, and without his knowing it, be a means of education to him as well, 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. By 


Row.anv E. Proruero, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Dean Stanley.” Demy 8vo, => net, 
ust out, 


“They will create, in many minds, a much more living interest in the 
~—, = aad possessed before they perused this brilliant literary 
sketch.”’—Globe, 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
By CLARA D. PIERSON. 
AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE, Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 5s. 

“The volume devoted to these delightful ‘Night People’ forms a worthy 
pendant to that which first acquainted us with the ways and habits of the 
equally fascinating ‘Pond People,’ and natural history has indeed founds 
valuable assistant exponent in the person of this author.’’—Pall Mall Gawtte, 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 5s. 

**4 more charming book for young children could hardly be imagined...... 
The frogs and cranes and caddis worms talk together with a delightful 
simplicity, and tell about themselves just those things that interest a child 
and make him realise the real conscious existence of the smaller creaturés....« 
We cannot recommend too highly this pretty child’s book.”—Literary World, 
AMONG THE FARMYARD PEOPLE, Illustrations, 

crown $vo, 5s. 

**The stories are perfectly charming......one could not give a child a better 
present.”"—Queen, 

AMONG THE FOREST PEOPLE. 


crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A charming publication, suitable for young readers.”—Morning Post. 





Illustrations, 





Mr. Murray’s ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST is 


now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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